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No longer is it a question—are we a nation? 


America has answered the President’s war 
message with a flood of enthusiasm. Congress 
has answered his appeal for money and men 
with a unanimous vote on the ‘‘Liberty” 
bond issue and a vote almost unanimous on 
the National Military Service Law. Business 
and professional men, labor leaders and tech- 
nical experts have answered with offers of 
their time and energy. 


We are a nation—now, unified by a common 
danger, a common purpose. 


Why are we not always a nation? 


Why are we not as much concerned in the 
defeat of governmental inefficiency and cor- 
ruption in time of peace as we are now con- 
cerned in the defeat of the submarine? 


Collier’s “Comment on Congress” page was 
founded some years ago on the conviction 
that our national Government should be the 
active interest of every citizen if America is 
to realize her democratic ideals. 


Collier’s ‘Comment on Congress,” fighting 
for this idea, has become a national institu- 
tion. Thousands have learned to look to it for 
the real facts regarding affairs at Washington. 


What is the nature of this or that legislation? 
Who voted for or against this or that meas- 
ure? It is a Congressman’s vote on several 
measures that really gauges him. Who is 
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responsible for “pork”? Congressmen or the 
folks back home? Why have all programs 
for a general governmental economy started 
brightly and faded away sadly? 














For years ‘Comment on Congress” has been 
answering such questions. 


Sending free—to all who ask—copies of 
speeches and bills; roll calls; names of com- 
mittee men who are stalling important meas- 
ures, this department of Collier’s has spread 
the tools for individual action far and wide. 


Constantly this department urges its readers 
to bring their influence to bear on their rep- 
resentatives, so that our national legislation 
shall reflect our best ideals. 


Collier’s feels—from the inquiries which pour 
into its Washington office and from the testi- 
mony of readers and the press—that it has 
been aiding in the formation of a body of 
citizens, keenly concerned in the national 
Government, who have made themselves felt 
in every community at this crisis. 


And Collier’s, striving with all its power to 
stimulate national efficiency, will not cease to 
probe into those defects in our government 
machinery that hinder us from fully playing 
our part in the grim struggle oversea. 


This is another way in which Collier’s is 
earning the right to its title ““The National 
Weekly.” 
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The dashing music of the 


worlds greatest bands 


-on the Victrola 


There’s a sparkle and swing to band music that 
stirs the heart and arouses the enthusiasm. 

You will be thrilled indeed by the band music 
that is brought to you on the Victrola—the music 
of the world’s greatest bands! 

Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, 
Vessella’s Band, United States Marine Band, Black 
Diamonds Band of London, Band of H. M. Cold- 
stream Guards, Garde Républicaine Band of 
France, Banda de Alabarderos of Madrid, Kryl’s 
Bohemian Band. It is just like having these 
famous organizations actually parade before you. 


Hear this inspiring band music at any Victor dealer’s. He will 
gladly play any music you wishto hear. And he will demonstrate 
the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 








Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically coor- 
dinated and synchronized by our special processes of manufacture, and their 
use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect Victor reproduction. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 1st of each month. 





“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany designating the products of this Company only. Warning: The use of 
the word Victrola upon or in the promotion or sale of any other Talking Machine 
or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 
News Made in Liquid Form 


Polishes Instantly With 
But Very Little Rubbing 


It cleans, polishes and finishes 
in one operation. Imparts a 
thin, protecting coat over var- 
nish greatly prolonging its life 
beauty. Does not gather - 

yo or show finger prints. 
With Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
Liquid you can quickly and 
permanently remove that blu- 
ish, cloudy film from your 
piano, victrola and mahogany 
furniture. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Johnson's Prepared 
Wax Liquid—we will prepay 
the yes charges to all 
points East of the Rockies. 





It you are interested in home beautifying send for 
our booklet. It gives practical suggestions on how to 
make your home artistic, cheery and inviting. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON Dept.HB8RACINE, WIS. 




















Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Positively will 
not rust. Sold under written guarantee. No 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. | 
234 Friend St., Boston, Mass. 





HESS Sai LOCKER 
The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
Four styles—four sizes. To recess in 
wall or to hang outside. Send for illus- 
trated circular. 


The > cK Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Medicine Cabinet M akers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 3 Park Street, BOSTON 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 








NUMBER.............. NUMBER.............- NUMBER....___....... 
NUMBER.............- NUMBER....___...___. NUMBER....._........ 
NAME....____. 

STREeT................. 

i ine eCmE Lense ee Se epee 


To designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 
READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy articles mentioned in 
these columns; please do not send money or stamps for such purpose. 








We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
v ong them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
Rey A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR Reply 

{ust AccoMPANy ALL Inquiries. Appress READERS’ 
Service, Usinc Coupon Printep Bretow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 

artment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, | HE House 

EAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston. 


HEN crocheting or knitting it is some- 

times hard to keep a ball of cotton, silk 
or wool from rolling on the floor, so some of 
our busy rocking-chair, porch friends may be 
glad to know of a practical nickel wristlet 
crochet ball holder. There is a loop like a 
hairpin which passes through the center of the 
ball of cotton or silk and hooks to a round 
base or holder on which the ball rests. The 
loop is attached to a swivel which in turn 
fastens to a bangle. By slipping the bangle 
over the left wrist all troubles are over. The 
price is 50 cents. [238] 


"THERE is a new phonograph needle on the 

market which need never be changed, 
called the Goldentone Needle. It may be 
used on all records and all machines and can 
be adjusted to suit the acoustics of any room. 
It is very sensitive and brittle and this char- 
acteristic is one of the reasons for its sweet- 
ness of tone. Also it never scratches. The 
price is $5. [239] 


VERY large beach or garden hats are being 

displayed by an exclusive shop where 
unusual Japanese novelties may be found. 
They are hand painted, a popular style this 
year, in a true Japanese design of a large 
dragon in either blue or green with touches 
of rose and other colors to brighten it up. 
The effect is very charming, and the price 
only 75 cents. ]240] 


OW is the time when the children enjoy 

sand moulds and toys. They come in 
wonderfully pretty colors, too. One set con- 
tains six tin moulds and shovel in assorted 
colors; another, ten moulds and shovel; and 
a third has twelve moulds and shovel. The 
prices are $1.50 and $2. Surely any child 
would be amused for hours with these bright 
toys. [241] 


T a most exclusive shop are shown pottery 

salad bowls and large 14-inch shallow 
flower bowls at the amazingly low price of 
$2. The salad bowls, which include wooden 
fork and spoon, measure about 10 inches, and 
come in lovely shades of old blue or green. 
The flower bowls with Japanese flower holder 
to match, are large and quite shallow and 
have a scalloped border about 4 inches deep. 
They also come in artistic shades of old blue 
or green and with dull or glazed finish. [242] 
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“BULL-DOG” 
Casement 
Adjusters 


make it un- 
necessary 
to touch 
your screens when opening and closing 
out-swung casements. May be easily 
installed in old as well as new build- 
ings. Write for details. 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 S. Clinton Street Chicago, IIl. 





The ‘‘BULL-DOG”’ Adjuster 

















Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 





Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, etc. 


i: Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 














THis device revolutionizes heating plant attention. 
Maintains exactly the degree you desire day and 
night — saves fuel and many steps—a marvel of con- 


venience. 
Wigs 


is entirely automatic at all times. Works perfectly 
with any kind of heating plant burning coal or 
gas. Sold by the heating trade everywhere. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Av. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 













BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. You 


deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the 


gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
3 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
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Kitchener, Ont,, Can. 





CALIFORNIA BUNGALOW PLANS 


ALL-CLIMATE—Comfort, Beauty and Economy 
“*REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES’ 
50 Plans, $1600 to $6000 — 50c 
**WEST COAST BUNGALOWS "’ 
51 Plans, $600 to $2000 — 50c 
** LITTLE BUNGALOWS "’ 
31 Plans , $300 to $1700 — 25c 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send $1.25 for all 3 and get 
Garage plans FREE 






B. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 575 Henne Building, LOS ANGELES 
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Fire Place 


Fixtures 


Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Screens 
Fenders: Andirons 


ut Rio) RPS |S Ne 
Fire Tools 
Wood Holders 


Brass Andirons No. 408 , 
JS r| | 7 t y Coal Hods 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS hundreds Foy Pm erpg prices 
WE _ PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 


It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 

7 transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
un, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO.,1 5.1451; Omaha Neb 

















YOUR CASEMENTS 


Will stay where you want 
them if you use the 


Wilkins Casement Adjuster 


Safe and convenient. Simple in 
application and operation: 








Write for description and prices 


GEORGE LESTER WILKINS, 7071 North Clark Street, Chicago 











CRANE VALVES 


in the home 











RELIEF for the HOUSEWIFE 


Think what it means to be able to open or close 
your outside shutters from within your room 
without raising window or screen. Excludes 
flies and mosquitoes. 


MALLORY 
SHUTTER WORKER 


Operated from the inside 









No trouble in wind or storm—no banging 
or breaking of slats—does away with the 
usual annoyances of old-fashioned fix- oof 
tures and only costs a trifle more. SSE 

Thousands in use, endorsed by archi- MAA ay 
ry ney put on any kind of newor § IW a 
old dwelling. 

Drop us a postal now for full informa- 
tion and get all the benefit of your out- 
side shutters. 


MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO. 
516 Broad Street Flemington, N. J. 























HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


Do ote ee all the ostles, worries and expenses that 
ing. 


o han hand with b Buy a geo Age 
ee B -, you want to erect a cottage, e, pla y, 
ultry house or what-not, you'll find just the thing” 
scat in the Hodgson catalog. ese houses are shipped 
0 yess inted sections well finished and all ready to bolt 
sae ou can = up any Hodgson nouse yourself—in a 
iif Send for cata 


E.F. HODGSON CO. Room 204, 116 Weshingtoo St., Boston, Mass. 
East 39th St., New York City 

















N exceedingly handsome and very patri- 

otic garden umbrella has just made its 
appearance in an exclusive shop. One would 
surely feel inspired to work hard for the Red 
Cross when sitting under it, and tea served 
there would bring a big price for the cause. 
It measures nine feet and is made of heavy 
white canvas with a wide border composed of 
all the flags of the allies painted in rich colors 
with ‘Old Glory” flying from the top. It is 
securely held in a heavy iron standard and 
would be very effective on the lawn. The 
price is $50. [243] 


WE are all looking for new, attractive and 

perhaps easy things to knit—for we 
must all knit this summer,—so the following 
suggestion may be of value. The finished 
article sells for $30 in a specialty shop. It is 
an afghan, made in plain knitting stitch of two 
shades of wool and bound with 6-inch satin 
ribbon with corners gathered and feather- 
stitched onto the wool. It is dainty and 
pretty, and so easily made. With one color 
set up 175 stitches and knit up 8 skeins of 
Shetland floss, which makes the afghan 13 
yards long. Do the same with the other color. 
Then bind the two together with ribbon. 
Needles used are No. 10, large needle. Eight 
skeins of each color will cost $4.80 and needles, 
wood 55 cents, amber go cents or celluloid 
$1. [244] 


UMMER is the time for camping and 

luncheon parties, and camp outfits al- 
ways come in handy. Many will probably be 
glad to hear of a ‘‘Mapleware” lunch set 
which can be thrown away after using. It 
consists of 6 dinner plates, 4 platters, 6 small 
dishes, 6 salt and pepper dishes, 12 spoons, 
6 wood fibre napkins, and one table cover, all 
dishes made from one-piece sugar maple. 
Motorists will appreciate the set, too. The 
price is only 35 cents. [245] 


E have found a “‘Locker Tidy” which 

many golfers and tennis players will ap- 
preciate. It is a case about four feet long and 
14 inches wide, made of strong brown canvas 
to be hung on a locker door. At the top is a 
mirror and beneath are many different sized 
pockets for toilet articles, shoes, etc., edges 
all firmly bound. It is very compact, and 
would seem to be a very useful article in a 
locker. The price is $4.50. [246] 


GARDEN or hearth broom, specially made 
for the purpose, is very much in demand 
this season. The short bamboo handle is 
joined to the broom at a slight angle making 

it easier for the user. The price is $1.75 
[247] 
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GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


‘end for our illustrated ~ 

catalogue of, Flower Pots, 
Boxes Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


Gattoway TERRACOTTA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 











ORIGINAL WORK IN BRASS OR BRONZE 
Gateway Lamps, Porch Lamps, Garden Fountains, 
Wall Fountains, Portraits, Busts, etc. 
Estimates and sketches submitted on request. 
HUNT METAL SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 
114 East 28th Street New York 
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Guaranteed Costs! 
Build at Wholesale Prices 


Send today for free book—200 
plans—‘“‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes.” Shows 
bungalows and houses, $300up. All wholesale. 
Ready-cut or not Ready-cut. Built everywhere by 
our 100,000 customers. Highest quality material supplied 
complete. Prompt delivery anywhere. Write for 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
6324 Case Street - Davenport, Iowa 





Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of- Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 
research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 

















Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


isa liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining 

Made in several desirable pon oll Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings — D. fi Technical Paints 


Chile) PRP POOT NS 
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A woven wall covering 
with a beauty that lasts 
as long as the fabric 


This is one feature of 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 


Interwovens 


Another, equally important, its wonderful 
durability. Heavy, dense, especially pre- 
pared for hanging on walls. Have a beau- 
tiful silken lustre and characteristic patterns 
and colorings. A wide variety of fast-to-light 
plain shades and artistic designs. They || 
are the highest type of woven wall coverings. 


Write for samples. We will gladly help 
you with your decorating problems. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
494 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 























HOME - MAKING 


THE NEW PROFESSION 
—a 100-page illus. hand-book, FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses; Health, Food, House Planning, Manage- 
ment, etc. For home- makers, teachers, dietitians, matrons, 


etc. Bulletins: “Free Hand Cooking,’’ 10c.; ‘* Food Values,’’10c. ; ‘* Five- 
Cent Meals,’’l0c.; ‘*The Up-to-Date Home, "Household Appliances, "15. 


Am. School of See Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago, Ill. 
GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U.S. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 


Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 











F you intend 
to buildand 
wish your 

new home tobe 
expressive of 
your own indi- 
viduality and 
different from 
the common- 
place, you will 
beinterestedin 
my proposition 

- in rega rdto 
special sketches and in the two publications described here. ‘*Colonial 
Houses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, descriptions and estimates. 
Price by express prepaid, $2. ‘* STUCCO HOUSES " containing perspectives 
and 1-8" scale floor plans, showing designs suitable for this imperishable 
construction. Price by express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief descrip- 
tion of your requirements and they will have earnest consideration. Plans 
furnished for the aiteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. 


Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 











SUN ROOM AND GARDEN 
SPECIALTIES IN FAIENCE 


Fountains 
Pottery, Tiles, Etc. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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FLAG garden sticks are among the patriotic 

novelties so popular now. The sticks are 
substantial in size and about 4 feet high, and 
the flag which is about 4 inches by 8 inches, 
is made of tin, painted. It can be removed 
from the stick at night if desired. The flags 
are of all nationalities and the paint will not 
fade. The price is $2.50. [248] 


N a new shop where most of the articles are 
covered with dainty patterned chintz, 
there is one little cabinet that quite eclipses 
the other pieces in attractiveness and con- 
venience. It is a hat cabinet of French gray 
enamel with panelled chintz sides, door and 
top. Within are half a dozen large convenient 
knobs on which to hang hats. The cabinet 
may be had in mahogany or other wood, and 
will be made to order with desired materials 

to match any room. The price is $28.50. 
[249] 


HIS is the year we are all knitting, either 

making sweaters for ourselves or working 
for the Red Cross, and it is very convenient 
to have an automatic winder for the wool. 
It not only saves time but there is no danger 
of the skein slipping off and getting tangled. 
These winders are of wood and have four arms 
over which to stretch the wool. Three legs 
support the holder which turns easily in a 
socket. The price is $2. [250] 


ERHAPS some of our boys will be inter- 
ested to know about the surf coasters, on 
which boys who can swim, can ride the waves 
and have great fun. They are built something 
like a toboggan and come in different sizes, 
prices ranging from $2.50 to $7.50. They are 
long enough to lie down on and about 12 inches 

wide, strongly built and light in weight. 
[251] 


N exclusive shop has recently exhibited a 

most artistic and convenient article to 
please fastidious men, appropriately named 
the “Stork Smoking Stand” made of hand- 
beaten sheet iron. The bird stands about 
five feet high with-firm base and gracefully 
curving neck. A removable ash tray in the 
shape of a bowl, with rests for two cigars, is 
fitted on his back, and beside it a match box. 
His head is made of steel and his beak and 
eye of a single piece of brass. To cut a cigar 
lift his beak—his eye disappears. Insert cigar 
in the éye socket and pull down the beak. 
On top of his head is a place for a bright col- 
ored candle, or a flag. The work is exquisitely 
wrought and the “Stork” would be an orna- 
ment in any living or smoking room. ©The 
price is $25. [252] 
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RIENTAL 
RUGS 


An extensive collection of An- 
tique and Modern pieces at 
retail. Prices not affected by 
war conditions. 


“KENT-COSTIKYAN 


TRADING Co., INC, 
485 FIFTH AVENUE Opp. Public Library NEW YORK 



















Every Home Builder 


: paws have book Modern Dwellings. 
Price $1.00, or with a number of 
blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of 
loni » Bungalow and 


i 


other types. 
‘BARBER & RYNO, Architects 


Tennessee 














“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing half-tone cuts of carefully planned 
practical homes, ranging in price from $3000 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
Ican ate you solve your building problems. 
. WATERHOUSE, Architect 
Passaic, N. J. 













National ok Bldg. 


The Ditedici Prints 


THE GREAT MASTERS IN COLOR. 
Send for free illustrated circular. Complete Catalogue, 
[earapeyd a handbook of art, is 25 cents; send stamps. 
rints at art stores, or sent direct on approval upon request. 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY, 230 Harcourt St., Boston 


SALESROOM: PIERCE BUILDING, OPPOSITE PUBLIC LIBRARY 























Mirrors, dressing-glasses, glass candlesticks, wine- 
Fi ine Antiques ¥ glasses, copper lustre, Sunderland ware, staffs, figures 
and jugs. Basaltes jugs, Derby tea set, old seals and jewelry, shawls and 
embroideries. Chairs, tables, mahogany chest-on-chest, inlaid bow fronted 
corner cabinet, oak chest, walnut cupboard, two very fine English Windsor 
chairs, several Jacobean pieces. MRS. G. A. WATERS, Holyoke, Mass, 





“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely 
illustrated book designed to solve 
your building proposition. 9x12 
inches. 38 complete designs with 
138 illustrations. 

Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates’ of cost. Floor plans with 
all dimensions. Special sketches. 


Designs costing $4, 000 to $25,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City 


Big hos 50 50 Offer—K EIT H’ 4 


The magazine for Home- 
builders, the recognized au- 
| thority on planning, building 
' and decorating Artistic 
Homes 
4 Ea on “number contains 7 to 
* 10 PLANS by leading archi- 
tects. Subscription $2.50. 
On all news-stands 25c copy. 


Twelve big house matiding numbers and your choice of 
KEIT 














Books 
130 Plans of Bungalows 175 Plans estg. below $6000. 
104 Plans cstg. below $3000. — “over 5 
Bile “ 4000. 100 “ Cement and Brick. 
175 «# &“ “ DOO. | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats, 


KEITH’S, 976 Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














EXPRESS YOUR INDIVIDUALITY IN YOUR HOME! 


BOWDOIN AND MANLEY 


BERKELEY ARCADE 
18 West 45th and 19 West 44th St., N. Y. City 


FURNISHING AND DECORATING IN TOWN OR 
COUNTRY, IN CONVENTIONAL OR 
ORIGINAL STYLES 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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Pergolas 


Built With 
Koll's Lock Joint 


Patent => Columns 


SERVICEABLE ATTRACTIONS || §**tce 
For Beautifying Home Grounds |} Garden 


Suitable things required to lend cheer and |} «5 — ns i ° 


pleasure to the surroundings of a home. Ashore 


“iO Ceca oe Ree 


When writing enclose 20c and ask for Pergola Album ‘‘M-30"" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 
Elston and Webster Avenue, CHICAGO 
New York Office: 6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Fr Trial 
Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chests protect furs and wool- 
ens from moth, mice, dustand 
New Low Factory Prices damp. Exquisitely beautiful. 
Daintily fragrant. Wonderfully useful and economical. Practically 
everlasting. Finest birthday, or wedding gift. 15 days’ free trial. 
We pay the freight. 
Write for big new catalogue with reduced prices. Postpaid FREE 

PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 53. STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Suocessful Art Training | 


New York School | 
of Fine and Applied Art | 

















FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. “4 

Interior Decoration, Costume Design, Poster if 
Advertising, Normal Training, Etc. i 

Circulars SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec. | = 


2239 Broadway, New York City 2 








SEVEN-CENT MEALS 
$1.50 per week per person; 42 meals with rec- 
ipes and directions for preparing each. 10c. 
or FREE for names of two friends. 

Am. School Home Economics, 511 W. 69th Street, Chicago 


and - 
Home %: Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
=| —A mine of information pertainin 
f| to FIREPLACES and HEART 
| FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


| Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 








FREE BOOK ON FINISHING FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND OTHER WOOD-WORK 


Send postal for this complete book or write and tell us your floor 
problem. Expert advice given gladly and without charge. 
Address THE A.S.BOYLECO., 2001 DANAAVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Ate usa. oat.orf 
nderground Garbage Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of owners. 
12Years onthe Market. Sold Direct Factory. 





Look for our Trade-Marks 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. | 








| | Th Shopping « Saitele 


ERHAPS some of our soldier boys, even if 

they possess a sewing kit, will not have 
time or want to bother to sew on buttons, so 
will be glad to have some ‘‘ Bachelor Buttons” 
handy. The top comes off and the pointed 
shank is stuck through the cloth, then the 
top is screwed on tight. They come in black 
or khaki color and are strong and well made. 
They come eight on a card for 15 cents. [253] 


T is quite a fad to have ‘‘Old Glory”’ pasted 

to the wind shield of automobiles, if the 
owner does not possess a flag holder to fit on 
the radiator cap. These paper flags come in 
two sizes, one 5 x 3} inches and another, about 
9 x 6 inches, all ready to moisten with water 
and paste on glass or use as desired. There 
is a small American shield, too, for the same 
purpose. The flags are 10 cents apiece and 
the shields 5 cents.. [254] 


NE of the most practical and useful ac- 

cessories for our boys who are off for 
training camp, is a flat vest pocket drinking 
cup. It is made of aluminum and water- 
proof cloth, and may be closed as flat as a 
visiting card and carried in a pocket. They 
take up little space and yet are strong and will 
wear for some time. The price is only 10 
cents. [255] 


A MILITARY hair brush measuring 63 x 24 
inches, -including short, unvarnished han- 

dle, is designed to conserve space in soldiers’ 

knapsacks. The price is 75 cents. 

A stag handle army knife with bolsters, is 
another convenient article. It has large and 
small blades, can opener, screwdriver, cap 
lifter, punch and corkscrew, and costs $2.25. 
It is of American manufacture but patterned 
after the regulation English army knife. 

A writing tablet 7 by 7 inches of khaki, 
with writing pad, memo book, a pocket for 
envelopes and place for pen or pencil, is con- 
venient in size and strongly made. It closes 
up flat and requires little space. The price is 
$1. [256] 


HERE is a mellowness about old painted 

chairs which we do not find in the new. 
A set of six black ladder-back chairs, with red 
rose of England decoration and original rush 
seats are offered by one of our subscribers at 
$50. Another set of six old hickory Napoleon 
back chairs with gilt print decoration on wide 
centre band is priced at $45, and there is still 
a charming porch set of six spindle back chairs 
with drop leaf table, of our great grandfather’s 
day. These have been painted cream and 
decorated with merry field flowers. They will 
be sold for $60. In addition, four original 
windsor side chairs are $20 each. [257 
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DANERSK 


Quaint Associations 
with the Past 


are embodied in the furniture 
from our shops. Each piece 
is Authentic in Tradition and 
Design—made by hand and 
sold direct at manufacturers’ 
prices to those who are build- 
Fj} ing the beautiful homes of 
4 to-day. 

4 Our new Catalog is worthy of 
your study. It contains illus- 
trations of artistic settings 
and design-themes that can 
be applied to them. It will 
4 tell you how you can obtain 
complete individuality at 
modest prices. 





















Pieces for single rooms or 
entire house held ready for 
prompt shipment. 
Write fully of 
your needs to-day. 








Send for New Catalog ‘‘E-8”’ or call 
at Exhibition Rooms. 


Erskine-Danforth Corporation 
2 West 47th Street New York 


First Door West of Fifth avenue— GS. 
4 ‘loor WE 
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UNION METAL COLUMNS 











“The Ones That Last A Lifetime” 
For Porches, Pergolas, Interiors. 
Ask for Booklet No. 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 








CHOICE ANTIQUES Colored glass, Sheraton wing chair, pair of Heppef- 
white dining tables, historical china, curly maple 
highboy, old glass chandelier, 35 panels old scenic wall paper, serpentine 


desk, pier mirror, Lowestoft tureen with boar’s head handle, Sunderland 
pitchers, Bennington coffee pot, pink luster tea set. Send for list. 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 
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STRONGER THAN NAILS 1Q¢ 

















IRON FENCE 
The Standard of the World” 


Pi: TS lawns and flowers, increases property 


STEWART 


values, compels cleanliness. Keeps children safe 
from automobile speed maniacs and protects 
careful drivers from careless children. 
Write today for valuable book of modern architec- 
tural designs of plain and ornamental iron fence and 
gates for town houses, country estates,cottages. 


The Stewart Iron Works Company, Inc. 


G80 Stewart Block CINCINNATI, OHIO 
“* The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for SEPTEMBER 
will be the FALL BUILDING NUMBER 





A COLONIAL HOUSE OF WOOD 


A HOUSE PLANNED FOR YOU 


BUILDING a home is one of the biggest jobs a family ever tackled. There 





HIS issue will be of unusual interest, 

not only for its general value to prospec- 
tive builders, but for two features of par- 
_ticular significance in the growing use- 
fulness of the magazine. The first of 
these is No. 1 of a series of House Beauti- 
ful Homes, designed especially to give 
our readers an opportunity to procure, at 
moderate cost, complete plans and work- 
ing drawings of a home of distinction. 
The second is the incorporation in THE 
House BEAuTIFUL Of another publication. 














ANNOUNCING A NEW DEPARTMENT 


BEGINNING with our September Number, Home Procress, the monthly 


are so many factors to consider, so many details to work out, that many are 
afraid to venture, and go on paying rent. It is the aim of THe House Beauti- 
FUL to make home-building easier for its readers, to help them solve the attend- 
ant problems, and to give practical service in matters of architecture, materials 
and costs. 

With this object in view, we shall show, in the September Number, the first 
of a series of houses “planned to order” for the magazine. This House 
Beautiful Home, designed by a firm of prominent architects, embodies inquiries 
and suggestions that have come to us from hundreds of readers. It is a regular 
house for a regular family—practical, artistic and moderate-priced. 

The plans call for a nine-room structure with veranda and sleeping porch, 
to cost about $5,000. The architecture is a fine example of the New England 
Colonial type so generally admired for its dignity, repose and home-like charm, 
The walls are to be wood, painted white and set off by green shutters. 

The interior is to harmonize with the Colonial exterior, and every room has 
been planned for convenience, airiness and the easy arrangement of furniture. 

The cover of the September Number will be a beautiful reproduction in colors 
of this house, and there will be four other pages of drawings and detailed descrip- 
tion. The finished plans and specifications are now ready for distribution, and 
we shall be glad to send information regarding them to any reader who does not 
wish to wait for the September issue. 





magazine published for a number of years by the Houghton Mifflin Company of 
Boston, will cease to appear under its own name and will become a part of THE 
House BeauTIFUL. This means that THe House BeAuTIFUL family of readers 
will be considerably increased and that the magazine itself will be broadened 
and strengthened. 

One result of this consolidation will be the establishment of a new department 
entitled “Home Problems,” which will be conducted by Elizabeth McCracken, 
present editor of Home Procress. 

Each month Miss McCracken will consider some family or housekeeping 
problem about which questions have been asked. There will be a brief article; 
a set of questions printed from the most noteworthy inquiries that have been 
made on that subject; a set of answers to questions of the preceding month; a 
symposium of the best answers subscribers have given to questions; and a list 
of books relating to the subject of the current month. ~ 

This department has been most successful in Home Procress, and it is bound 
to be of inestimable value to readers of THE House Beautirut. We have 
felt for some time that there really ought to be a department in the magazine 
through which subscribers could get together and discuss subjects of vital impor- 
tance to their homes, thus forming a sort of mutual benefit association by exchang- 
ing ideas and giving each other the fruits of their home-making experiences. 
Now comes Miss McCracken with just such a department. From September 
on, the columns under “Home Problems” will belong to readers of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL and will be open to any pertinent questions concerning the home. 














A HOUSE OF BRICK 


Several fine examples of brick and stucco houses 
will be shown. For. instance, the ever-popular 
Colonial style will be illustrated by a handsome 
brick residence in Wisconsin. 

There is also an attractive stucco house of the 
Italian villa type, with walls of hollow tyle, concrete 
foundations and red shingle terra cotta tile roof. 
Under the title, ““A House with a Home-like Charm,” 
will be described a delighttu! Massachusetts home 
of stucco and shingles. Most of the houses in the 
September issue are accompanied by floor plans. 

Other articles will treat of wood finish, built-in 
bookcases, convenient interior arrangements, cup- 
boards, shelves, china closets, alcoves and wall paper. 
Or, if you are interested in a garage, a green- 
house, a piazza or a sleeping-porch, you will find 
information about them all in the September issue. 


HELP FOR THE HOME BUILDER 


ViRTUALLY every phase of the building question 
will be considered in the September Number. The 
articles, most of them illustrated, will range from 
financing the new house to finishing off a dressing 
room for Father. 

In the matter of money, for instance, one man 
tells how he built his house with the aid of a co- 
operative bank, and shows how such an institution 
may assist persons of moderate means who desire 
to own their own homes. 

Many types of houses will be shown—houses of 
brick, wood, stucco, half timber, shingles and plaster, 
together with descriptions of their good points and 
details of construction. 

An excellent article by C. Matlack Price treats of 
the advantages of various woods: exterior and 
interior woods, their best uses, their faults, their 
grains, with advice and caution for the builder. 

Richard B. Derby has written “For the ManWho 
Builds a Wooden House,” giving him helpful infor- 
mation on choice of site, excavations, foundation 
walls, brick work, lathing, plastering, carpentry, 
painting and contracts. 


; OE oR OS RO PS Sy eve ne a" 
: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, : 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00*for which send me THE HOUSE BEAU- 
: TIFUL for six months, beginning with the.........- issue. : 


o NAM 0. ccc ccccccccep re seeeseccsnussseesescvccreee ; 


CN RMN a ar te cela ale an i ee oiled 
+Foreign postage, 55¢ extra; Canadian postage, 30c extra. 
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A HOUSE OF STUCCO 


Building, of course, is our main theme next month, 
but it is not our only theme. ‘‘Taking Care of the 
Winter Supply” is the third article of the splendid 
series on gardening by L. H. Ellsworth. It shows 
the volunteer gardener how to preserve his crop 
when he has it grown. 

How to utilize the odds and ends of the harvest 
is told by C. W. Moores in “Gathering Up the Frag- 
ments.” “The Pleasant Art of Jelly-Making,” by 
H. Irene Weed, needs no comment. 

Besides these special articles, there will be the 
regular departments of the magazine. If you are 
not a subscriber to THE House BeEauTiFUL, or if 
you have a friend who is not, you will never have 
a better time to fill out the attached coupon and 
enclose a dollar for a six months’ subscription. 
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way, all done by hand, and, as you say, it 
is ‘as smooth and thick as liquid plush.” 

Another thing I want to say—and I know 
this will make you laugh and say we have 
no business with it—we take the House 
BEAUTIFUL and enjoy reading it. We have 
a bit of a garden and | am sure your mag- 
azine has helped us to make it what it is, 
but the funny part of it is, we are just plain 
old-fashioned farmers, live on a bit of a 
little place we call our own, a rail fence 
around the yard—where there is any fence 


HE picture that we published last 
month of the House Beautiful Prize 
House that Mr. Frank E. Dock is build- 
ing at Springfield, Ohio, hadn’t yet 
begun to take on the finished look that 
this photograph shows it to be acquiring. 
The scantling was still up, and it re- 
minded us of pie before the cook has 
trimmed off the crust and popped it 
into the oven. In this picture, we see 

that the crust has been trimmed and 
the pie is baking nicely. Speaking of pie makes us think of the | —tall grass, and all that goes with such a place and such people. 
following letter, because we like pie almost as much as we do If you ever come to Indiana or even pass through, stop at —— and 
the delectable beverage that has been the means of confirming SK for yours truly—it is a small place, everybody knows everybody 
and all their business—or let me know you are coming and | will meet 














ae Sent nated conlirmatne ait the SeRes you at the station. Old Jim will haul us out in our old carriage—no 
: é Sipe deli : 53 2 . . 

people in the Middle West is in “the right place. auto, can’t afford one—then you can stay a spell, see the little garden 
——— INDIANA, June 25th, 1917. and a few things in it that the other fellow hasn’t got, and buttermilk, 
Editor of House Beautiful, we will give you all you can drink! It is not sterilized, and is unsanitary 
a as a me — but not enough to kill you —and if you feel that nothing else will do, 

» DEAR Sir: I saw your editorial in the June House BEAUTIFUL, I can put my thumb in it. 

Thumbs in Buttermilk,’’ and just wanted to say that I think my wife : ‘Veen tealy, piace. 


could furnish you with the old-fashioned kind if you were here. The 


kind that has the “golden globules” init. It is made the old-fashioned We wish we were going to spend our vacation in Indiana. 
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This old Moorish work, in the Alhambra in Spain, is interesting primarily because of its high and rich color and the innumerable 
shadows. The portion above the dado is built up in layers of highly colored stucco ornament and one looks through perforations 


to the different colors of the layers beneath. The dado is, on the other hand, a smooth surface made of tiles which are not so 
highly colored as the stucco work above. 
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PLUNDERINGS FROM SPAIN 
By CARROLL BILL 


HE collector of old furniture is a restless being, and, provided but who cares to travel in one, when, for much less money, you 

he has been thoroughly inoculated with the antique bacteria, may have for traveling companions a cloaked peasant perhaps, 
is never satisfied, never content unless all chances of acquisition or a pretty country girl or a village priest? You may watch 
have been exhausted. The writer is no exception to the rule them and catch scraps of their talk; you may see them produce 
and, having brought together a small but interesting collection from their curious luggage, appetizing lunches of dried cheese, 
of New England antiques, sought for new fields to conquer. grapes and wine, in which you will probably be invited to share. 

The Spanish Peninsula has been the least visited by the You will exchange cigarettes, and at the parting of your ways 
tourist of any accessible locality in Europe, and my acquaintance your companions will, to the last man or boy, raise their hats 
with the Land of the Castenets being limited to Don Quixote and give you “Adios senor.” 
and Irving’s “Tales of the Alhambra,” it was with something Spain is a land of contrasts. In climate, people and land- 
of the explorer’s spirit that | bade goodbye to the steamer at __ scape it is the unexpected that happens. We may, in a few 
Gibraltar and started off with high hopes of seeing and acquiring __ hours, travel from hot, almost tropical Andalusia to the high 
such treasures of antiquity as might be coaxed from their owner’s __ plains about Madrid, swept by bitter winds. We may ride for 


possession by the rather restricted limits of my letter of credit. hours through the most uninteresting country devoid of all 
The start, provided one does not mind early rising, was most __ that we are in search of, when suddenly our hopes are revived 

interesting. Leaving the little hotel at Gibraltar at precisely | by coming in sight of some theatrical setting of rocky hills 

four o'clock of a dark January morning with bagon shoulder— __ with a clustering brown town topped by its church tower, or 

no cabs being abroad at that hour—I took my silent way down _ farm buildings peeping out from the cork woods. 

Waterport Street past the sleeping Barracks, halting for a It was on a seemingly endless journey from Ronda to Granada 

moment before the drowsy guard at the gates, and out on to the that the First Adventure came. 

Commercial Mole, where waited the little steamer for Algiciras We had been crawling along by red, snow-capped mountains 


just across the bay. and over dusty levels with their miles of yucca hedge, when 
It is a trip of half an hour, but in that short time one travels _ the train, never at any time in rapid movement, stopped al- 
from prim Gibraltar with its conventions and military punc- together. Being told that the delay promised to be lengthy, 
tualities, to Spain where all things happen when they will, and = and assured that they would not start without me, | climbed 
where one must never be in a hurry. through the hedge bordering the track, and started across 
As the steamer neared its destination, the east began to country for a little group of buildings that lay, as most Spanish 


lighten. The sky turned from gray to green, then to yellow, towns do, a half a mile or so away from the railroad. My way 
and as I watched the sun rose red behind the led through olive groves whose gray foliage and 
Great Rock and | stepped ashore and was in Spain. _ gnarled, old trunks : spoke plainly of the antiquity 
When you travel in Spain you must travel asthe of which | was in search. The object of my walk 
Spaniards do. There are no “zoth Century — soon came to view, and | stopped before the door 


of a one story white-walled 


Limiteds” to whisk one across 
house. Beyond I could see other 


continents in a night. To be 
sure there are “ Trens-de-luxe,”’ 
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red-tiled roofs and the low tower of a church with two little 
bells. | entered the patio and in stumbling Spanish asked for 
a glass of water, and the very thing | wanted happened. | was 
asked in, given with all courtesy a rush-bottomed chair, and 
before | could think of anything else to say was provided with 
a glass of wine and a slice of melon. 

The room was the main living apartment of the house and had 
a low timber ceiling, a tile floor, and was deliciously cool after 
the glare of the sun. Heavy wooden shutters hung at the 
small windows, and inside there were bright chintz curtains. 
Half drawn draperies disclosed in an alcove a bed and against 
a wall stood a walnut chest over which hung a shrine bright with 
tinsel and paper flowers. The furniture was of the simplest type, 
the chairs with rush seats, and in the corner was a three-cornered 
closet. Pots of flowering plants stood at the windows and a 
coarse, blue, circular mat completed an interior that was 
simple, bright and pleasing in the extreme. 

| could not take my eyes from the great walnut chest, and, 
half ashamed of myself, | made my offer for it. Courteous 


surprise followed. My kind 4, i 
fess 


host expressed regret that he 











could not make mea present of it, 
but it had been his for so long, and 
his father’s and the grandfathers’ 
before that. His consternation 
and sorrow seemed so genuine 
that | thanked him for his enter- 
tainment and took my way back 
to the waiting train, rather glad on 
the whole that my first attempt 
to buy Spanish antiques had 
ended in failure. 

My next venture was more suc- | 
cessful. One day on a tramp out 
from Granada across the flat and 
fertile Vega, shut in to the east 
and south by snow covered 
mountains, | stopped for refresh- 
ment beneath the vine-shaded terrace of a Barraque, or road- 
side wine house, pretty and cheerful with its white walls and 
brown roofs. A little place 
of no pretension, but the 
tortilla was good and the 
wine clear and cool. 

Smoking my _ cigarette 
after eating, | spied in an 
angle of the wall a chair 
daubed with white, blue and 
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Tall-back chairs were for the use of the nobility, those of lesser degree 
using the low, wide backs so typical of Spain. 
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yellow paint, but most interest- 
ing and graceful in its lines. The 
leather of the seat and back was 
torn and stained, but the remains 
of the tooling and color told me 
that the chair must have at one 
time been the property of a 
wealthy man, for Cordova 
leather is not and never was 
cheap. Its brass finials and 
nails were gone, and noting my 
interest the inn-keeper produced 
another just the same, and in 
just as bad condition. With 
him there was no hesitation in 
bargaining, and after a suitable 
and characteristic delay on both 
sides, the pair became my prop- 


erty. Underneath the paint was 
excellent walnut wood, and after 


being cleaned and refinished, cov- 
ered with brown leather with 
brass nails and top finials re- 
stored, they stand side by side in 
a New England hall. 

Another successful venture was 
brought about in Sevilla, most 
delightful of Spanish cities. A 
city of white and blue. White 
because of its plaster walls and 
houses shining in the sun, and 
blue because of the sky above 
that seems always fair. 

Returning from a day’s ramble 
a through the narrow streets, | 

found myself, about dusk, near 
the great pile of the Cathedral 
with its lofty tower, The Giralda, 
soaring up into the evening sky. The shopkeepers were putting 
up their shutters, the bells all over the city were softly ringing, 
and from the great door of the Cathedral came the last black- 
robed straggler from Vespers. 

| walked slowly, being wholly in sympathy with the evening 
calm, with perhaps a soothing thought or two about the com- 
fortable lodgings and good dinner awaiting. Passing a grocery 
shop, my attention was attracted by a little wooden figure in 
the shadow. It was a Christ carved and gilded, about 12” high. 
It was no place for a devotional shrine, and was surely out of 





This folding chair, although 200 years 
old, has a curiously modern look. 





























This interesting chair is in the Escurial, that vast 
stone mausoleum of Spanish Kings near Madrid. 





The wrought ‘ron under-brace is the most striking feature of 
this table and one rarely seen outside of Spain. 
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keeping amongst 
the piles of dried 
fruits and cheese 
surrounding _ it. 
In | went, and 
the fat proprie- 
tor said yes, he 
would sell it, and 
would | like 
some more bet- 
ter, far better? | 
certainly would, 
and he lead the 
way to a back 
room where, by candle !ight, he pointed out 
three more little images on a shelf. For a 
ridiculous price they were mine, and | gained 
my lodgings, lighted all the candles, and 
ranged my find on my shelf. 

There were two Christs—one standing and 
the other kneeling with the Lamb—one St. 
Peter, and a St. Francis. They were all of 
carved wood, gilded and painted in natural 
colors. The first two were rather coarse in 
treatment, St. Peter much better, and St. 
Francis, with his elaborate gilt pedestal, the 
best of all and a real marvel of realistic figure 
carving. He stands about 18” high, and the 
brown Franciscan robe is decorated with gold 
flowers. 

Sevilla also yielded three very excellent 
walnut chairs with cane seats. After remov- 
ing the black paint, with which they were 
heavily coated, | found the carving to be gilded with the original 
gold leaf, in good enough condition to keep as it was. Rather 
remarkable, considering the chairs were about two hundred years 
old. Strange to say they are of a very good English type, not 
Spanish at all, Queen Anne in fact, with refinements that some 
English-made chairs of the same period do not possess. 

From Sevilla the way led north, away from the land of the 





Wrought iron nail heads are 
used effectively on exterior 
doors. 




















One of a pair of walnut and leather covered chairs, 
found, daubed with paint, in an inn near Granada. 
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This chair and the one below are cov- 
ered with tooled leather and belong to 
the Marquis of Salamanca. 





The leather on these chairs was 
stamped wet with a wooden die, and 
the design was colored and gilded. 
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palm and olive to 
the land of the 
pine and the 
dreary, high, 
windy plains 
about Madrid 
and through La 
Mancha, where 
Don Quixote ran 
his romantic 
course of knight 
errantry. Look- 
ing from the car 
window in the 
moonlight, we passed groups of windmills with 
their great sails slowly waving up and down, 
and it did not take much imagination to trans- 
form them to the company of hostile giants 
at which the famous Don charged so bravely 
and with such disastrous results to himself. 

The climate has now changed from gentle 
warmth to penetrating cold. The Spaniards 
muffled themselves to the eyes in cloaks and 
bright colored scarfs. They greatly fear pneu- 
monia and colds, and looked with wonder at 
the fool-hardy American who, without coat 
and in a low collar, sat sketching out-of-doors 
for hours at a time. 

In most of the Spanish houses there are abso- 
lutely no arrangements for heating, and, when 
in the grip of the cold weather, one must depend 
on the brasero to keep warm. This is a brass 
pan about two feet in diameter, set in a wooden 
stand heaped with hot, or rather, warm ashes, and there you are,— 
simplicity itself. You cannot feel the heat three feet away and 
the ashes cool rapidly. A brasero is placed under your dinner 
table, the cloth draped over your knees, allowing you slightly to 
warm your shins, while your breath issues in white clouds, and 
you quite forget your manners and wear your hat at dinner. 

Through a mistake in unravelling the mysteries of a Spanish 





These nails are 3’’ or 4” in 
diameter with bold projection 
and modeling. 

















This walnut chair with a cane seat is of a very good 
English type, not Spanish at all. Found in Sevilla. 
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This photo- 
graph, and the 
sketch on 
either side, 
give an idea of 
— the construc- 
tion of the 
typical and 
interesting ar- 
caded square 
in Medina. 



































time table, | found myself stalled for twelve hours in 
Medina del Campo while on the way to Salamanca. 

Medina is at first glance unpromising, but a walk 
away from the station brings one across a bridge, 
past the ruined pile of a castle, and into a very 
typical and interesting arcaded square with a 
great church at one side. Running unbroken 
around the entire square was an overhanging roof 
on rough wooden columns and covered with red- 
brown tiles. This enables the people to circulate or 
stop as the spirit moves, unexposed to weather, and 








Running un- 
broken around 
the entire 
Square was an 
overhanging 
roof on rough 
wooden col- 
umns, and 
covered with 
red-brown 
tiles. 














elaborate profile, and are crowned with cornices 
enriched with detail picked out in gold and color. 
Metal work entered very largely into all the 
arts, and in the illustration of the table belonging 
to the Marquis of Salamanca, the wrought iron 
under-brace is the most striking and interesting 
feature and one barely seen outside of Spain. 
During my wanderings, it happened that many de- 
sirable objects came under observation that were en- 
tirely beyond purchase, and the only and wholly in- 
sufficient alternative was to photographand sketch. 





affords a most grateful relief from the fierce white glare of the 
sun. The construction and materials were so simple and inter- 


From the Escurial, that vast stone mausoleum of Spanish 
Kings near Madrid, came the very interesting chairs here 


esting and so characteristic of Spanish towns, that | made shown. One is of a folding type and, although two hun- 


measurements and photographs, which are here illustrated. 

It was in Medina that | came across some of the interesting 
wrought iron nail heads which are used so effectively on exterior 
doors. An old crone sat before her wine shop, the small door of 


which was spiked with exactly fifty- 
six marvelous iron bosses of elaborate 
design. | wanted to buy them and 
voiced my desire as well as my lim- 
ited Spanish would permit. When 
the old lady finally grasped my 
meaning, she rose from her little 
chair with black eyes fairly snap- 
ping with indignation, and slammed 
the nail studded door in my face. 
So the best that could be done was 
to bring away a sketch. Later, Se- 
govia and Toledo produced other 
beautiful examples of wrought iron 
nails, some three or four inches in 
diameter with bold projection and 
elaborate modeling. 

A word as to Spanish iron work 
which is everywhere in evidence. 
Nearly every window has its arrange- 
ment of iron bars, from the simplest 
to the most elaborate. Separated 
by the bars stand courting lovers 
and, for some reason or other, the 
interposition of the iron grating adds 
a lot to the romance of the situation. 

The huge and elaborate iron 
“rejas,”’ or screens, are a striking 
feature of every Spanish church 
interior. They form before every 
chapel, choir and high altar a bar- 
rier of upright metal spindles of 














This wooden figure of St. Francis, and those, on the first 
page, of Christ and St. Peter, were found in Sevilla and the 
candlesticks at a “rag fair” in Madrid. 


dred years old, has a curiously modern look. The two chairs 
belonging to the Marquis of Salamanca are covered with a very 
wonderful leather called “Gaudame ciles.”’ This is the leather 
so extensively produced during the middle ages when the in- 


dustry was at its height. The leather 
was stamped wet with a wooden pat- 
tern, or die, and the design so formed, 
colored and gilded. The trade was 
centered around Sevilla and Cordova 
where the workmen occupied a whole 
quarter of the city. 

Tall-back chairs are comparatively 
rare and were for the use of the 
nobility of high rank, those of lesser 
importance having the more common 
low, wide back so typical of Spain. 
Two centuries ago Spanish women 
were compelled to seat themselves on 
cushions and men only were supposed 
to use stools and chairs, and to “ give 
a chair” toa distinguished guest was 
to pay a compliment to his rank. 

Two of these low back chairs, so 
very typical of Spain, are here shown. 
They came from Zaragoza where, 
with one half hour to reach the rail- 
way station, | chanced on a queer 
little antique shop filled in confusion 
with many chairs from a monastery 
refectory. There was a rapid ex- 
change of purchase—price and re- 
ceipt, an address hastily scribbled, 
and the writer ran for the train, 
mentally bidding his money goodbye. 
In due course, however, the chairs 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Much of the charm of this old Virginia bake-house and dairy is due to the strong contrast between the roof and the 
walls and the pleasing relation of the masses. It has both picturesqueness and dignity. 
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CANNING 


EHIND every man at the front there are 
twelve men and women at home in the 

fields and factories helping to make it possible 
for that soldier to stay in the ranks. Those 
prominently listed in that group of twelve 
are the men and women most closely identified 
with food production in this large and grim 
business of war. We American women feel 
the stir of patriotism, the throb of love for 
our country, when our own heed the cail. 
It is then that our “stay-at-home” part 
seems so very trivial. However, that part 
assumes tremendous proportions when we 
realize that we, as home-makers, have to 
face squarely the accusation that we are 
wasting seven hundred million dollars every 
year. The government can prove it in cold 
figures. We have been idle wasters, shiftless 
in our methods, careless in our extravagances 
and thoughtless for our futures. It is up to 
us to redeem ourselves, and to do so imme- 
diately. The methods are almost innumera- 
ble, for scarcely do we turn around without 
wasiing energy or material. We have made our 
hands work, and have given our brains a long va- 
cation. We have been letting that gray matter 
sleep, ever since the days of our grandmothers. 

Only one method of accomplishing this big 
end of unlimited conservation is to be dis- 
cussed in this article. We must go at this 
work slowly. It is new to us, and dangerous 
if plunged into too hurriedly.. 

Recently on our lawns or in our fields, we 
have seen numerous yellow blossoms—which 
we considered troublesome weeds. They were 
termed such because we did not go to some 
trouble a few weeks previous and gather these 
plants using them immediately on our tables, 
and putting our surplus supply in stone 
crocks with alternate layers of salt, in order to 
save them for winter use. Or we might have 
put them into glass cans for salads or soups, 
to vary our winter diet. 

The dandelion is only one of a group of 
greens which can be gotten for the picking 


By H. IRENE WEED 


from our gardens, fields and waysides. Hunt 
out the pepper cress, sour dock, purslane, 
marsh marigold, cowslip, mustard, the tender 
sprouts and young leaves of the milk-weed. 
Cultivate Swiss chard, cress, endive, cabbage 
sprouts, beet and turnip tops, asparagus, 
spinach, mustard, Dasheen sprouts, collards 
and rape. Save them, salt or can them, for, 
when winter comes, you are able to help your- 
selves to iron and other valuable mineral 
salts at any time you so desire by going to 
your storage shelves. These greens are in- 
valuable for the mineral matter and the 
roughage which they contain 

Soon come our late vegetables such as 
tomatoes, peas, beans, and corn. Do not 
let a kernel of corn or a single bean escape this 
season. Conserve them! Herein lies the 
great extravagance of the American house- 
wife: her total disregard for the small things in 
her daily living. 

While all of our greens and vegetables are 
coming along, our strawberries are ripening, 
our blueberries are fruiting, our blackberries 
and raspberries are putting on their charac- 
teristic summer colors. Do not let one 
escape your attention, conserve them, or in 
truly practical slang, ‘‘can them!” 

Up to very recent years, we have conserved 
by storing, drying, pickling, preserving and 
“‘open-kettle” method canning. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has suddenly 
realized that the people of the nation are 
quite as important as the cattle and swine. 
As a result the home and its various processes 
have been given much helpful attention. 
One of the results of expert investigation has 
been the standardization of a system of 
canning—complete in every detail, as easily 
followed by a child of twelve as by her mother 
or her big sister. Canning is now to be a most 
fashionable procedure, quite rivalling the 
making of bandages, for any army must have 
a full stomach to fight on. The more we 
utilize our own home products, the more 
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BY THE COLD FAG Fectere 


An Easy Method that Requires the Simplest Equipment, Assures Complete Sterilization, and Guarantees 
an Improvement Over other Methods in the Flavor and Appearance of the Vegetables and Fruits 


material we can leave in the wholesale houses 
for the soldiers. We shall not be able to 
afford preserves this year, if we are truly 
patriotic, for unless government food con- 
trol can regulate the price of sugar, such 
luxuries should be _ prohibitive—hence our 
garden truck and fruit products in a larger 
quantity than ever will find their way into 
cans. 

This new system which we have under con- 
sideration is called the cold pack method. Its 
advantages lie in the simple equipment 
necessary, every article of which can be found 
in any kitchen; the certainty of complete 
sterilization in a short time, with a minimum 
number of steps involved; and the improve- 
ment in flavor and appearance of fruit over 
other methods employed. We can handle 
our jars and our rubbers as much as desired, 
and we do not have to pick them gingerly 
out of sterile water with a sterile fork held in 
a nearly sterile hand. All of this in the past 
has involved a burn or a scald together with 
the consumption of much time and energy,— 
not to mention patience. 

In starting out, we must first consider our 
jars and our rubbers. Herein lies the cause 
of failure nine times out of ten. As to the 
jars, use any and all which you have on hand 
if they answer the tests which are about to be 
given. New covers can be bought of the 
original wholesaler through your local dealer. 
If the jars are not perfect, they will admit air, 
and with that air, some bacteria, which spells 
certain decay. These bacteria are living 
organisms which multiply freely, and feed 
upon the food present and make it unfit for 
our use. If a single crevice is left, this is all 
they need to make an entrance and our cause 
is lost, along with our fruit, time, fuel and 
labor. Success can be guaranteed if the 
following precautions are observed, for 
they insure perfect exclusion and abso- 
lute death to these delicate but persistent 
organisms. 
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CANS 


Hunt up every available can and find its 
cover. If your supply is not sufficient, and it 
should not be for this year of extensive garden- 
ing, estimate the number of new cans vou will 
need. Go to your neighbors and find out 
how many more they are going to need. 
Club together, and get your local dealer to 
give you gross prices on combined large order, 
and thus save considerable expense over your 
small individual orders. Look over your 
cans and you will find that the ones best 
adapted to your work wil! be those with a wide 
mouth, glass top, straight up and down sides. 
The can is safe to use if there are bubbles in 
the glass, but if there is a bubble within a 
bubble, then beware. Set that can aside 
for pickles or preserves, that are not subjected 
to extreme heat. Run your finger around the 
top of the can and on the ledge where the 
rubber rests and also on the portion of the 
top which comes in contact with the rubber, 
if vou discover any nicks or a decided rough- 
ness, lay that can aside. If you are using a 
glass top jar, place the cover on the jar and 
tap it. If it makes a noise, it does not fit; 
try other covers until you get one that fits. 
If last year’s rubber left a dark sediment on 
the neck of the can, be sure to scrape that off. 
The wire bail passed over the top of the 
cover should go in with a slight snap, even 
when the tightening lever or clamp is up. 
If this does not happen, remove the bail, 
and bend it to make it tighter. For a Mason 
jar, screw the top on tight, without the rubber. 
If the thumb nail can be inserted between 
the top and the glass jar, it is defective. 
Place the rubber and cap in position and 
screw down lightly. Pull the rubber from 
position and release; if the rubber returns to 
position the top is defective. 


RUBBERS 


Never save a rubber from one year to the 
next. Never use a rubber twice. In the 
beginning we said that we must not plunge 
into this conservation business too hurriedly— 
and it is right here where the home-maker 
fails so many times. When she thinks she is 
saving a portion of a cent, she almost in- 
variably is wasting anywhere from ten cents 
up, depending upon the material, size and 
quality of the jar on which she put that 
supposedly economical rubber. Even all 
new rubbers are not good! Some brands will 
not give a single rubber that answers the 
requirements. 

Test and throw away, if necessary. The 
saving in the end is tremendous. A good 
brand of rubber is generally red or white in 
appearance; the dark ones are suspicious. 
A good rubber should withstand considerable 
stretching, and spring back to its original 
shape. When it is bent between the thumb 
and fore-finger, it should not crack. When 
pulling it on its outer edge, it should not 
tear. Test every rubber. If it answers the 
requirements it will withstand at least five 
hours’ boiling. 

Test the jars and rubbers a day or two at 
least before using, or at the very first of the 
canning season, putting them aside for im- 
mediate use as you find you need them. 
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Canning Equipment: Water bath (pail, wash-boiler), cover rack, 3 sauce pans, measuring cup, time- 


piece, tablespoon, teaspoon, knife, fork, scissors, wire basket, jars, rings, hook, cheese-cloth. 
Blanching fruit in wire basket. 


rubber by pulling and blanching, etc. 


EQuiIPpMENT 

When the home canner uses the cold pack 
method, she must have either a wash-boiler 
or some sort of pail at hand. The receptacle 
for sterilizing must be at least eleven inches 
high and have a tight-fitting cover. In the 
bottom there should be a rack of some de- 
scription one inch high, through and around 
which the water can circulate. This rack 
may be a cake rack of the ten-cent store 








Testing a 


variety or it may be made of strips of wood 
placed at right angles to each other, with two 
or three inches’ space between, if we desire a 
rack of larger area. On these racks we place 
our cans, in order that the water may circulate 
freely under them. If there is a colander or 
wire frying basket at hand it will be found 
extremely useful in the blanching and cold 
dipping processes, which will be described. 


(Continued on page 177) 
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Clamping second bail down, after removing jar from water bath, and immersing packed jar in water bath 


for sterilization. 








The Home of Mr. Charles M. 
At Framingham Centre, Massachusetts 


People who like old 
things have a_ special 
fondness for old houses. 
Foremost among this 
class are the architects 
themselves, with Mr. 
Baker, whose house we 
show here, of the num- 
ber. 

The original building 
followed, in type of plan 
at least, the earliest of 
our native houses which 
consisted (on both floors) 
of two rooms either side 
a central entrance in 
front of which was the 
staircase with the chim- 
ney back of it. The firse 
alteration of the type 
was the extension of the 
roof on the back to cover 
sheds. These sheds 
came, in time, to be fin- 
ished off as bed-rooms, 
and Mr. Baker’s original 
plan was modeled on the 
very old plans, taken at 
this stage of develop- 
ment. His present living- 
room was at first two 
rooms with stair between. 











These two pic- 
tures show the old 
building clearly 
and from the 
same points of 
view as the pic- 
tures of the al- 
tered house given 
below. A study 
of the two sets 
will show the gen- 
eral lines of the 
alteration. 

















Shows the Greek detail of the porch and the screening planting at the corner 


The house with the additional window in the second story and the new living-room piazza. 
the similarity of the style of the entrance- and the living-porches. 
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Baker, The Architect 


The Owner himself 
confirms this statement 
in writing of his home— 
“The room now used for 
a den was first, in early 
days, a wood shed, then 
became a one story bed- 
room, in which condi- 
tion | found it. You will 
note that we took out the 
partitions and staircase 
in the center of the house 
and made the entire old 
building into one room. 
The corner fireplace in 
the room at the right of 
the front door was re- 
moved, the chimney 
jacked up and a new fire- 
place built directly op- 
posite the front entrance. 
This necessitated find- 
ing a new place for the 
staircase, and the only 
available position seemed 
to be from the dining- 
room, where it serves the 
double purpose of both 
front and back stairs, 
and in a country house 
of this type, has proved 
very satisfactory.” 
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Further additions were made. The kitchen ell 
was extended and part of the old kitchen gave 
place in the alterations to a butler’s pantry, stairs 
and closet. By this means a separate dining- 
room was secured, and a new kitchen with shed 
and pantry added. 

The second story, which had formerly only the 
two rooms, was doubled in size and the roof was 
continued to cover this. 

Further alterations are contemplated: these 
include the conversion of the dining-room into 
a hall and the extension of the ell to provide for 
a new dining-room, kitchen, etc. 

It will be noticed that while the capacity of 
the house was greatly increased, the Owner had 
constantly in mind the type of building which he 
was altering—a point which only too many of us 
fail to bear in mind. 

He restored the central chimney and the divided 
panes in the sash, and retained much of the old 
detail. At the same time he was not hide bound 
in his treatment of the finish. The original vesti- 
bule was retained for instance and a new roof and 
columns of the later Greek type were added. 














The fireplace and mante! are perhaps larger than 
would ordinarily be used in so small a house, but here 
one faces the fireplace as one enters the house. 


The general or landscape plan is an excellent 
example of use of the entire lot. In the first place 
it is made self-contained by the hedge which sur- 
rounds the place. It is likely that the Architect 
would have placed his house not quite so near the 
center of the lot had the location not been fixed 
by the old building; but given this, it is difficult 
to see how he could have made a better use of the 
grounds. 

The little garden is made as private as may 
be, included, as it is, between the garage, the 
house, and the hedge. If the hedge is allowed to 
grow to any height the garden itself soon will be 
completely hidden from the passer-by. 

The drive-way in the rear serves not only for 
access to the garage but for the service portion 
of the house as well, and it is screened from the 
garden by the arrangement of planting at the 


corner. 








The staircase goes up now out of the dining-room, but the dining-room is 
later to be converted into a hall. 




















The design of the garden is simplified to a single central mass divided into two 
beds and accented by the sun dial. 

















OU see, I can call it 

that because it’s a quo- 
tation; what the Littlest 
Daughter said when she 
first saw it, and since she, 
with her big sister, is joint 
owner in its charms, I for 
one, shall not dispute her 
title. And of course | feel 
flattered for, in planning 
this room, two problems 
immediately presented 
themselves. First, the 
exposure was northeast, 
and warmth of color had 
to be contrived; with us 
so many months of the 
year are downright cold 
and bleak. Yet not too 
much, for a low-ceilinged 
upper chamber in one of 
these old “story’n’half” 
houses can be unbeliev- 
ably hot when loitering 
Summer does at last 
come our way. Warmth, 
rosy warmth, | must have, 
but equally I had to 
temper it with hints of 
cool blues; and a proper 
background was the first 
consideration. Dense, 
unimaginative cartridge 
paper would have de- 
feated my purpose, and 
stripes, even in the right 
colors, had the effect of a little, aumpy 
woman who dresses for length and 
then stands on tip-toe to make herself 
look as tall as possible. Quite by happy 
chance as well as experiment | found the 
flowered paper now on the walls, a semi- 
conventional pattern, more pink than 
blue so that both seasons were suited. 
And its old-fashioned, sprigged design is in 
harmony with the idea of the room, naive 
and child-like as | meant it to be. | like 
to think it resembles the wall-paper that 
Anatole France describes in his lovable 
“Livre de Mon Ami,” when his mother, 
marking a single flower on that blossom- 
strewn wall with her embroidery needle, 
said, “I’m going to give you that rose to 
keep.” 

My second difficulty you may already 
have guessed; certainly if you remember 
my June confession that five of us—and a 
pussy-cat!—must be fitted, somehow, 
into eight rooms. Why, I simply can’t 
have a family skeleton; I haven’t got a 
suitable closet to hide him in. This room 
—roughly speaking its dimensions are 
sixteen feet by twelve—had to be adapted 
to the needs of two girls of quite different 
ages, one of the first conditions of all 
being that they should not sleep together. 
Now, those of you who have hunted for 
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The Bedroom, in Webster Cottage, of which The Lit- 
tliest Daughter and Her Big Sister were Joint Owners 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 





An upper chamber in a “‘story’n’half’’ house with a low ceiling rounded like the top of one of 
those old-fashioned horse-cars that we used to ride around in when we were children. 


old beds, and whose search has been 
blessed, can bear me out when I say 
that these low-posters very seldom come 
in pairs. I have never seen two exactly 
alike, and, even if | had, | could not have 
got both beds into that room at once. 
So observe, please, my compromise; 
a low-post bedstead and a couch, com- 
fortable and cushioned by day, that 
magically transforms itself into a cot, 
pillowed and comfortable, by night. 

But will you begin, just as you always 
do, and walk around the room with me? 
I can show you so much better. Isn’t 
the ceiling quaint; rounded just like the 
top of one of those old-fashioned horse- 
cars that we used to ride on when we were 
children? | wish that the photographs 
showed the H and L hinges on the door, 
those ancient initials that stood fer Holy 
Land, they say, and that always fright- 
ened away witches by pointing to a 
cross in the panelling. The little desk 
I picked up for two dollars in a village in 
Vermont. Most of the frame is soft 
wood, the drawer alone being butternut, 
but I kept it not only because it is so 
convenient for a child to write at, but 
for its real grace of line. If you will 
notice the legs you will see at once how 
well they are turned. | have frequently 
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seen the feet of reeded 
Sheraton tables with just 
the same pretty shaping. 
That is why I am inclined 
to class it as a fairly early 
Empire piece. On it | 
have placed only the nec- 
essary reading-lamp and 
an old Chinese lacquer 
jewel-box which repeats 
again the brown and gold 
notes of the mahogany 
furniture, and makes an 
admirable receptacle for 
a small girl’s pencils and 
paper. The chair in front 
of the desk is early nine- 
teenth century, too, and 
is stenciled in a flowing 
vine pattern in gold with 
touches of vivid green 
and black. This | bought 
at the same shop for a 
dollar. 

Next you come to the 
couch, and | am wonder- 
ing if you will at once 
recognize the coverlet 
upon it. It is the three- 
colored, three-dollar one 
that | bought at that 
little, mist-hung farm- 
house on an autumn hill- 
side; just the colors to 
suit the room: cream, 
coral pink and deep blue, 
and in the cushions | was fortunate 
enough to match the shades exactly. 
My rugs, woven in tones of blues and 
pinks, are modern, alas, and here may 
I give you a bit of my own experience? 
While you frequently find old drawn-in 
rugs that are very desirable, and, at 
times, braided rugs that are pretty 
enough, you almost never discover deli- 
cate-colored woven rugs; they, apparently, 
having long since gone to a worthy rest. 
But mine, modern as they are, are 
attractive, durable and have the added 
advantage of costing something less than 
five dollars; for the price, to be exact, was 
precisely four dollars and thirty-six cents. 

But all my economies fade into noth- 
ingness beside my real, triumphant 
bargain, the acanthus carved bed. It is 
one of the two loveliest low-posters | 
have ever seen, with its delicate, flaring 
leaf-carving and its incised acanthus ' 
design in the three rounds. For eight 
dollars it became mine, and | shall never 
forget the anxiety with which | gazed 
at the one post displayed in a corner of 
the shop, and wondered if there were 
three others to go with it, or if it alone 
had been rescued from the wood-pile, for 
such, in the past, was the custom of our 
North Country. Of course, getting it 
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into condition to use 
doubled the price, but, 
after all, what is sixteen 
dollars for such excel- 
lence? 

The old man who sold 
it to me is dead now, but 
he lives in my memory 
not only on account of 
this bed, but because of 
many other bargains. 
Because, too, of a certain 
quaint-mindedness that 
made conversation with 
him a beguiling pastime 
always. | remember once 
—now, to get the full 
flavor of this you must 
remember that it was a 
small, small village he 
lived in; one sleepy, wide 
main street with shading 
elms above it—when we 
spoke of the city and the — 
magic name of Wana- 
maker was mentioned, he 
drawled, “Well, I can’t 
just say as I’m person- 
ally acquainted with Mr. Wanamaker, 
but, of course, he’n’ | have corresponded 
considerable.” 

Aren’t my _ pillow-shams attractive 
and “old-timey” in their effect? A 
modern suggestion would ruin the bed, 
you know, but this pair | copied from 
some | saw way back in the country, 
and I am so fond of them myself that | 
am happy in passing the pattern along 
to you. The spread is only one of those 
plain blue and white striped seersucker 
counterpanes, but, when | can find it 
| am to have a lovely old candlewicking 


The “Table of the Grandmothers,” as we call it, is 
my one heirloom of Southern mahogany. 

















For eight dollars this bed became mine, and | shall never forget the anxiety with which I 
gazed at the one post displayed in a corner of the shop, and wondered whether there were 


three others to go with it. 


spread— there is one on Washington’s bed 
at Mount Vernon, you will remember— 
or, failing that, a charming modern copy 
of an old counterpane in blues and roses 
that will just match the room. For | 
have found a little shop where these 
quaint patterns are reproduced perfectly, 











The little desk | picked up for two dollars in a 
village in Vermont. 
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and the best thing that 
you can do if you cannot 
get a really genuine thing 
of beauty, is to buy a 
commendable copy of it, 
and this is my latest and 
truest philosophy. 

Over the bed hangs 
Reukens’ “Madonna of 
the Parroquet.” in brown 
tones that match the 
mahogany; a protecting 
little picture, too, and 
you can fancy so easily a 
small child every night 
kneeling down and say- 
ing, “Four corners to my 
bed, four angels round 
my head.” It’s that kind 
of “low-poster,” you see. 

But the flowered back- 
ground is not one to en- 
courage many pictures, 
and so | have but four 
and two mirrors, the first 
that small gilt one hang- 
ing over the rope-carved 
work-table beside the 
bed. There was such a nice old top 
picture when | bid it in at that never- 
to-be-forgotten auction, but coming home 
the motor jiggled over a stony hillside, 
and | sat down hard on it and broke it. 
Now a strip of modern glass will have to 
replace the little red-roofed farm scene, 
until | can find another to put in. 

The work-table is my one heirloom of 
Southern mahogany, the first family piece 
to cross Mason and Dixon’s line, and I’m 
sure that all my “kinfolks” prayed for 
its soul when it did. We call it the 

(Continued on page 170) 





My bureau is of a good plain Empire type, the 
wood butternut and mahogany. 























KEEPING FIT PFHE PLANTING 2A St Stea ves 


What One may Plant in August and Reap in Early 
Autumn—The Need of Surface Tillage—Cover Crops 


By N. H.-ELLSWORTSs 


HIS year the enduring quality of the 

patriotism of thousands of volunteers 
among the Soldiers of the Commissary will be 
tried out during these weeks of later summer. 
The weedy enemies will spring up on every 
hand, as if the soil had been literally sown 
with the fabled dragons’ teeth. Though 
homely in names and looks—“pusley,” pig- 
weed, ragweed, witchgrass, foxtail, sorrel— 
these are the Huns of the garden domain and 
unless vigorously suppressed they will prove 
valiant helpers to the Famine Fiend whose 
shadow is now cast upon the habitable world. 

So the Garden Patriot’s first and constant 
duty is to furnish the best possible conditions 
for all growing crops. In August the great 
garden need is frequent surface tillage. This 
accomplishes several results. It furnishes a 
dust mulch that checks evaporation of soil 
moisture. It induces air, moisture and 
warmth to penetrate between the soil particles. 
It improves conditions for the beneficent 
activities of millions of germs in the soil that 
are manufacturing food for absorption by 
plant roots. One of the most successful 
market gardeners in New England gives 
surface tillage to his crops every five days and 
the results show ‘he wisdom of the plan. 

In the home garden the ease of such surface 
tillage depends largely upon the tools available. 
With rows properly lined and spaced one can 
quickly go over the whole garden with a 
modern wheel hoe or even a rake or with one 
of the various hand-drawn tillage tools now 
available. These are a great improvement 
over the old-fashioned hoe for the sort of 
surface tillage needed at this season. 

The process of hand-weeding also needs to 
be continued, whenever necessary. This year 
should teach us all a greatly needed lesson 
as to the permanent value of the garden, and 
when that fact is well in mind the gardener 
instinctively plans for a constant betterment 
of garden conditions. One of the most im- 
portant of these is a soil free from weed seeds. 
Consequently the good gardener will keep 
weeds from growing at all times. By careful 
counting it has been learned that a purslane 
plant may produce 69,000 seeds; a ragweed, 
23,000 seeds; a redroot or pigweed, 85,000 
seeds and the common yellow foxtail more than 
100,000 seeds—it is not strange that one 
year’s seeding means seven years’ weeding. 

Weedy plants, however, are not the only 
garden enemies at this season. Even more 
insidious are the tiny fungous germs that 
cause disease to growing crops and still more 
destructive are the sucking and biting insect 
pests which ruthlessly devastate the land 
unless fought by poison dusts and sprays. 
These enemies, however, will be found de- 
scribed in ‘‘The Gardener’s Calendar” on a 
later page and need no further mention here. 

The desire for permanent betterment will 
lead the gardener to many devices for soil 
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The wrinkled sorts of peas planted now, and planted 
deep, wil yield a supply in early autumn. 


improvement. For the soil is the bank of 
deposit of the garden and the amounts to be 
drawn from it depend chiefly upon the con- 
dition in which it is kept. The great need in 
most gardens is an abundance of vegetation 
worked into the soil whenever possible, to 
furnish an opportunity for growth to the 
millions of germs upon the activities of which 
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The scuffle hoe is an easy tool to use and one well 
designed for creating a dust mulch. 
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fertility so largely depends. So when a 
garden crop is harvested, if it is too late to 
plant anything else one should always sow 
the seed of some cover crop to turn in later as 
green manure. Crimson clover, vetch, rye 
and other seeds may be sown for this purpose 
and it is well worth while for every gardener 
to experiment with several of these catch 
crops in order to learn which are best adapted 
to his conditions. 

While the decaying vegetation thus in- 
corporated into the soil is of greatest value in 
giving it an adequate supply of humus, it is 
possible to overdo the matter. In gardens 
that have been heavily manured for several 
years, the soil may become sour from the 
excess of acids developed by the decaying 
vegetation. In such cases it is well to give 
a liberal application of agricultural lime and 
work it in thoroughly. 


VEGETABLES FOR PRESENT SOWING 


The crops that may be sown after the first 
of August with a fair prospect of successful 
production depend largely upon the latitude 
in which one lives. In the southern states 
where frost holds off till very late, one can 
of course plant many things which are im- 
possible in the north where killing frosts are 
to be expected at least by the first of October. 
But even in the latter regions one can often 
get results which will be very helpful in adding 
to the food supply for autumn and winter. 
One must of course at this time select only 
the early quick-growing varieties,—the same 
sorts that were planted in spring for early 
maturing crops. At this season if the soil has 
sufficient moisture, such varieties will grow 
much more rapidly than they did in the cold 
weather of early spring. Some possibilities 
along these lines are indicated in the following 
paragraphs. 





Peas 


A supply of fresh peas during the weeks of 
early autumn is very welcome in every family. 
This may be obtained by sowing the seed of 
the earliest varieties in early August. It is 
especially important to plant the seed deep 
at this time because peas are naturally a cool 
season crop and do better if the young seed- 
lings are not too near the warm soil surface. 
The early wrinkled sorts should now be chosen 
rather than the early smooth sorts which are 
commonly planted in spring. A pint of seed 
will plant about a hundred feet of row. 

Buy a quart or two of one or more of these 
varieties: Thomas Laxton, Sutton’s Excelsior, 
Gradus or Prosperity. Rake the soil surface 
smooth. Line the rows in this way: two rows six 
inches apart and then two other rows six inches 
apart, the distance between the two sets of rows 
being eighteen to twenty-four inches. Make the 
furrows four inches deep. Sow the seeds about 
three to the inch. Cover at least three inches deep. 
Hoe or rake the soil surface at least once a week. 
Weed-the rows if necessary. Pick the pods as fast 
as they are ready for use. 
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If it is too late to plant anything else, one should sow the seed of some cover crop to turn in later as green 
Crimson clover, vetch, rye and other seeds are good for such crops. 


manure. 


Radish 

Crisp little radishes are much prized for 
table use and salads during the weeks of 
autumn. They are easily grown at this 
season from successive sowings during August. 
Select the small quick-maturing button 
varieties and sow a few feet of row every 
week rather than too many at any one time. 

Buy an ounce or a quarter pound of one or more 
of these varieties: Scarlet Globe, White-Tipped 
Scarlet Turnip, Nonpareil. Rake the soil surface 
smooth. Line the rows ten inches apart. Make 
the drills two inches deep. Sow the seeds about 
four to the inch. Cover at least an inch deep. 


Firm the soil over the seed. Weed whenever 
necessary. Thin the seedlings early to an inch 
apart. Pull the roots as fast as they are large 


enough to eat. 
Lettuce 

If one has a moist soil in a shady situation, 
one can sow lettuce seed in early August in 
the expectation that it will become large 
enough for use before the killing frosts of 
autumn. One advantage of lettuce for such 
late: sowing is that the leaves can be used at 
almost any time after they become an inch 
long so that even if the heading varieties do 
not have a chance to mature they are still 
usable during September. 

Even if one does not have the shady moist 
soil, by a little trouble in making a frame 
and covering it with plant cloth one can get 
lettuce for use until late November. Such a 
frame furnishes good condition for starting 
the seedlings. During the cooler weather of 
September, the cloth can be removed to be 
replaced in October when it will serve as a pro- 
tection during cold nights. Under these condi- 
tions lettuce will continue growing until very 
late in the season and will remain in good condi- 
tion for use until winter. If one has a hotbed or 
cold frame it may well be utilized for this pur- 
pose. By the use of sash and mats the lettuce 
heads may be kept until well into the winter. 


The following directions are for outdoor 
sowing. Ina frame the plants may be grown 
closer together in the rows. 


Buy a packet of seed of one or more of these 
varieties: Leaf Lettuce, Grand Rapids, Boston Fine 
Curled; Head Lettuce, Big Boston, Wonderful. 
Prepare the soil carefully and work in a little 
commercial fertilizer if it is not fertile. Rake the 
surface smooth. Line the rows a foot apart. Make 
the drills an inch deep. Sow the seeds about six 
to the inch. Cover half an inch deep. Thin the 
seedlings to an inch apart and thereafter thin as 
needed for use until the plants are four or five 
inches apart. Till the soil surface every five days. 
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In August, the great garden need is frequent surface tillage. 
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Beets 


It is late of course to sow beet seed, but here 
again we have a crop that can be used at 
almost any stage of its growth. Consequently 
if the season should be too short for the roots 
to mature to a good size, we can get a good 
supply of beets for greens and perhaps a lot of 
delicious little beets for use in stews. So if 
there is a bit of rich soil which is not working 
during the rest of the season, try planting 
seed of the earliest varieties and give it every 
possible inducement to grow. There is no 
use in trying to grow beets on a sour soil. 

Buy a packet or an ounce cf seed cf one of these 
varieties: Beats All, Extra Early Egyptian, Electric, 
Early Eclipse. Soak the seed over night. Pre- 
pare the soil thoroughly, raking in a light dressing of 
commercial fertilizer. Rake the surface smooth. 
Line the rows a foot apart. Make the drills an 
inch deep. Sow the seeds about six to the inch. 
Cover with an inch of soil. Thin theseedlings two 
or three times, leaving them three inches apart 
the last time. Use the thinnings and the little 
beets for greens and stews. 


Spinach 

Spinach is a cool season crop so that seed- 
lings started in August will have the advantage 
of the cool weather late in the month and 
through September for growth. There is 
also the advantage that many of the seedlings 
may be thinned out and used for greens during 
the early autumn, and if it does not mature to 
full size before the ground freezes, the plants 
can be covered with a good mulch and remain 
over winter to be in condition for use in spring. 
Consequently spinach is one of the most 
important vegetables. for August sowing. 
It is desirable to select the hardiest varieties 
for this purpose. 


Buy an ounce or quarter pound of seed of one 
or more of these varieties: Round Thick-leaved, 
Long Season, Prickly or Winter. Soak the seed 
over night. Work some commercial fertilizer into 
the soil. Rake the surface smooth. Line the 
rows a foot apart. Make the drills an inch deep. 


(Continued on page 170) 
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It induces air, moisture and warmth to rene- 


trate between the soil particles and furnish a dust mulch. 
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“THE THIMBLES,” IpswicH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


This is the delightful name given by its owners, a family from Boston, to the little cluster of buildings—two hundred 
and fifty years old and nestling in an apple orchard—in which they spend their summers. 


It cost only a dollar for each year of the house’s age to make this old place over into a comfortable and adequate 
summer home. Not a thing in the house is out of keeping with its setting; everything might have belonged to 
earlier occupants. 
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As you face the house, the door on the left opens into a porch and then to the reception hall, formerly the 
kitchen. As you go more to the right, there are two other buildings connected—the first was a woodshed, now 
used for a dining-room—the other was a carpenter-shop, now the kitchen. 


The door at the right of the fire-place opens into a closet for wood. The next door opens to the stairs, which lead 
to a chamber over the living-room. This, with the downstairs chamber, completes the original house. 
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A CANTICLE 


HE who can discover a 
OF CANNING 


bit of beauty where 
none apparently existed 
before is one of the minor benefactors of the race. Of course 
the artists lead in this; but we are all artists really, and better 
than artists, for we don’t have to paint pictures to prove it; 
and, more important, we don’t have to sell the pictures after 
we have painted them. If isn’t necessary for us to tell our 
artist friends how much we know and how much we feel—we 
can enjoy our own particular private bits of beauty as we do our 
own particular private jokes. 

Rivers winding under stone bridges, plumy poplars against 
an evening sky, patrician Sheffield candlesticks, brown ‘eyes— 
or blue ones—looking into ours, are lovely things. Everybody 
admits it. But to see beauty in an agricultural implement— 
a hoe, its blade polished .by use until it shines like silver, its 
handle polished by contact with human palms; to get aesthetic 
enjoyment out of a wheelbarrow or a hand-cart laden with 
freshly gathered vegetables,—this is to add appreciably, and 
almost unexpectedly, to the minor pleasures of life. Of course 
we grew and gathered the vegetables ourselves, and we were 
careful to leave the squeak in the wheelbarrow so that friend 
wife would fancy we had worked harder than we had. 

One of the prettiest things we ever saw was a preserve closet. 
We may as well admit that the preserve closet was in our own 
little house in the country, and that the artist was that radiant 
being whom we deluge with ceaseless praise. (It’s wonderful 
how much praise she can stand.) 

There was color in that closet, bright color, aesthetically 
dull color, glints and gleams and glows and glooms, Sargent 
and Sorolla, Raphael, Murillo, Velasquez, the crimson of beets, 
the saffron of carrots, the rich Rembtandtian brown of mince 
meat, peppers—your perfect Spanish scarlet—peaches as 
opulent as Rubens, Turneresque tomatoes, and new green peas 
as diaphanously tender as a misty spring landscape by Corot. 
And the joke of it all was that these charming pictures made very 
pleasant eating. Guy-owney, but they were good! 

We had recently discovered a new kind of preserve jar with 
a wide, hospitable mouth, and you could can anything in it. If 
you had beef a la mode, with a gravy that was almost intoxicat- 
ing, and yet, in spite of all your efforts, you couldn’t eat it all,— 
clap it into a preserve jar, set it on the back of the stove to 
simmer, and the trick was done. 

You could can anything in those jars. Their mouths were 
big enough to take in the memory of a whole summer morning 
spent in gathering meadow mushrooms gleaming in the grass 
like cool, new fallen, little moons. We canned the sunlight that 
dappled the pears we gathered from those high, swaying branches 
that brought back something of the delighted fear of falling we 
had experienced as a child. We canned good talk with what we 
saved from good dinners. As we took off the cap of the jar, 
there floated out, like jinns from a bottle, memories of friends 
who had journeyed far away. 

Of course there was a wonderful economy in canning what 
we grew, or what we cooked and could not eat; and if there is 
one word in the language we hate, it’s the word economy. That 
is, we did hate it until we began to think the matter over. 
All our life the word economy had seemed to mean contrac- 
tion—it had a doleful sound. And then we remembered that 
somebody had said that the index of civilization was the degree 
to which waste products were utilized, and we saw that economy 
was really that, and to use what otherwise we would throw 
away was not a contraction, but an enlargement of life. 

We felt pretty proud of this thought, especially in view of the 
war, with everybody preaching economy, and a good many persons 
practising it. It’s rather liberating to realize that economy really 
means the utilization of all one’s products and one’s powers. 


EDITORIALS 
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LANTERNS AND 


WE have often won- 
WHITE RABBITS 


dered whether fire 
was discovered or in- 
vented. Was fire made available for the human race because 
one of our aboriginal ancestors discovered a volcano, or was 
it accidentally invented by the head of one of our very first 
families—low-browed, squat of figure, long of arm, with a 
set of furs he wore summer and winter—while he was fashioning 
a flint axe or spear-head? Sparks flew. They happened to 
ignite a bit of dried vegetable wool that happened to be near. 
The human race had its first fire—truly a Promethean event, 
for in fire lies everything that we call civilization. 

Fire must have been a fearsome thing. Fire once started 
was probably hard to control; and he was one of the minor gen- 
iuses of the race who discovered how to transport it. To light a 
branch or stick at a fire and carry it a certain distance must have 
seemed wonderful, dangerous, exotic. It was a true adventure. 

The first lantern was probably a torch, and the first lamp was 
probably a cresset—an iron basket in which a little bonfire was 
kept burning. It was another genius of the race who discovered 
that he could enclose this miraculous element in a rude lantern 
with horn windows, and inside of it a rush soaked in grease. 
You had to look at it every minute to see whether it was burning 
or not, although it probably smelled to heaven. 

The very word lantern invokes racial memories. There is 
something as charming about lanterns as about the parts of a 
ship, for both represent the adventurous human spirit. Do you 
remember Stevenson’s essay, Laniern Bearers, in which he tells 
that, at a certain time in the year, a mania for carrying lanterns 
struck him and his boy companions, somewhat comparable to 
the inexplicable marble fever and top fever, which must also 
represent motives that go back to the beginnings of time? When 
this fever struck them, each boy wore on his belt, under his coat, 
a hot, ill-smelling policeman’s lantern. The point of the game 
consisted in the fond hope that every boy had, that no grown-up 
knew that he had a lantern. But the boy knew it very well. 
He could smell it. He could feel it. And doubtless the progress 
of the lantern fever could have been traced by scorched little 
Scottish masculine stomachs. 

There is something very suggestive about this lantern-bearing 
idea; not the less so, because we can’t explain it or understand it. 
In our own memory, whenever we think of lanterns, images 
come up of festoons of Japanese lanterns, so delicately blowing, 
so exquisitely responsive to the slightest breath of air, so ephem- 
eral, for every once in a while, a blaze—and there is one less 
lantern in the world. 

It is a garden party, and there is the smell of crushed grass, 
and our-hair is plastered down, and we are wearing very tight 
gloves, and trying to get up our courage to venture on the danc- 
ing platform. Adelaide isthere. We want to ask her to dance but 
we are scared. At home we have a stuffed horned toad that we 
are going to give her sometime when we can pluck up the courage 
to do so; but for the moment we just look at each other shyly. 
We do not realize that our little bodies are really lanterns, and 


that we are on the eve of a discovery which will put the invention 


of that old aboriginal ancestor of ours in the shade. 

In the end we do not ask her to dance, but somehow, in an 
upper room we find ourselves watching a sleight-of-hand per- 
former, with a long nose and a pasty face. He is taking white 
rabbits with pink eyes out of a silk hat. In the excitement of it 
we scrooge over a little nearer Adelaide. We can feel her crisp 
skirt touching us. And whether it is the rabbit, or the skirt, 
or Adelaide, or life itself opening before us, we are thrilled from 
head to foot. 

No time like youth, except middle age. And no time like 
middle age, except old age; for if we have eyes to see, life, after 
all, is nothing but a succession of white rabbits. 











AN OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY PLACE 
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Little 
Done Well 


N old New England home, made 

beautiful in the old-time way, not 
by the expenditure of large sums of 
money, but rather, by a sweet seemliness, 
a nicety of order, a care-taking fragrant of 
patience and tenderness, has a special 
significance for us now. Indeed, in the 
time of trial fast coming upon us, we need 
to awake to the fact that in both houses 
and gardens, the best is not inevitably 
that which costs the most. But not all 
the poets nor all the sages—no, not even 
practical demonstration can convince 
and instruct us unless we ourselves have 
sufficient insight to accept the good offered 
us “without money and without price.” 

The home pictured here is in southern 
Massachusetts on the boundary between 
the counties of Worcester and Hampden. 
It is in a country of hills that 
rise in long undulating ranges, 
clad in verdure to their sum- 
mits. The place itself nestles 
in a sunny amphitheater on the 
eastern slope of the highest of 
these ranges. 

The garden and house plot 
comprise some four acres. A 
brook flowing from the hills 
above crosses the grounds from 
west to east. The house stands 
under its tall trees at some 
distance from the brook and at 
an equal distance from the 
highway, from which it is 
screened by a long hedge of 
vines and shrubs. 

The driveway enters the 
grounds about three hundred 
feet south of the house and, 
after .dvancing westward from 
the gate for some rods, swings 
in an easy curve to the north, 
crosses the brook twice, en- 
closes the sundial at the rear of 
the house and continues thence 
in the same northerly direction 
to the barn. 

Beyond the driveway is the 
acre of level ground called 
West Meadow. At its northern 
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By ELIZABETH EDDY NORRIS 


garden and the small fruits. Its western 
edge rises sharply in a planted slope 
known as West Terrace, beyond which 
lies the gradually rising surface of the 
Upper Mowing. 

All these are north of the brook; on its 
southern side is South Meadow, a level 
stretch of greensward an acre in extent, 
bordered on the west by the wooded ridge 
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Always 


In Due Season” 


of Echo Terrace, above which rises Pine 
Knoll and the orchards. 

Partly enclosed on the west and south 
by the buildings, sheltered on the north 
by its wall and shielded from the highway 
on the east by its vine hedge is North 
Lawn, the “dooryard” of earlier days. 
To enter here is to sense the sweet and 
tranquil spirit of the past. The shadows 
lie quietly across the close turf. The 
sun shines in over the house roofs, softly, 
tenderly. All looks finished, and as if it 
had always been as now, and so would 
always be. Beside the long flagstone 
walk, leading from the front gate to the 
side door, grow the largest of the lilacs 
close to the house walls and reaching 
above the eaves,—veritable trees in height. 
In June, the giant locust trees seem fairly 
to crowd the place with their 
shining whiteness, their sweet- 
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ness, and the music cf a millicn 
bees. Just a “sunlit, soft-hued 
place” is this old dooryard, 
with its daffodils and tulips 
and damask roses as old as the 
place itself. Everything in it 
has been cherished from its 
beginning, eighty years ago. 

In these old homes, nothing 
was too small to be of value. 
Indeed, a superfluity was not 
admired, but the chaste and 
restrained were everywhere 
evident. Today, alas, we have 
in great measure lost the 
power to sense the charm of 
littleness,— the dainty “‘just 
enough and no more.” But 
he who has once felt the spell 
must strive to keep hold of 
this satisfying simplicity in 
spite of the modern hurry and 
waste and “splurge,” knowing 
that in accordance with an 
eternal law which knows no 
yesterday and no tomorrow, 
we can keep essential values 
unchanged, in spite of chang- 
ing conditions. 

The present garden, with its 








extremity, that is, its side near- 
est the buildings, are the Rose 
Plot, the Salad and Sweet Herb 


Photographs by James K. Mills. 


One of the grass walks—a delightful way to Echo Terrace and the wild 


flower garden beyond. 
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hundreds of varieties of flowers 
and shrubs, is only a develop- 
ment of the principle which 
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produced the old garden and still main- 
tains it, namely,—a little done well and 
always in due season. 

Not one feature of this old garden has 
been “constructed,” but the natural 
conditions—the upland ridge, the level 
meadow-stretch, the self-planted coppice, 
the willful, winding brook—each has 
been loved and' tended into a still sweeter 
likeness to an ideal self. 

Echo Terrace, so called because echo 
answers even a low word spoken here, is 
the western boundary of the southern 
part of the garden. It is a double ter- 
race (one above the other), made, it is 
said, a hundred years ago to carry water 
along the slope of this low ridge. A path 
still winds along the top of the lower 
terrace, three feet above the meadow. 
Here oak and maple, ash and hickory 
grow together in a curving line, their 
: = branches interlacing and sweeping down 
The driveway enters the grounds about three hundred feet south of the house and in its easy curving swing the bank to the greensward below. 

west and north crosses the brook twice. As a background, nothing finer could 
be produced than this terrace growth of 
deciduous trees, running north and south 
two hundred and twenty feet and aver- 
aging twenty-five feet in width. Here 
- 5-184. are eighty-five trees planted irregularly 
g- ! 
land home and close together. Two magnificent 
made beauti- elms lead the procession. These must 
~ bf have partly attained their present size 
ture of much before the other trees were started, for 
“ogy tote they are perfect in shape. The other 
seemliness, a trees growing so close together are not 
nicety of specimens; but each variety adapts itself 
ormag ian: to its position according to its own par- 
rant of pa- ticular habit,—the maples and oaks push- 
tience and ng straight up and out; the ashes thrust- 
ae ing great branches horizontally through 
to the sun and air, where they toss their 
plumes in even greater luxuriance be- 
cause the lower part of their limbs is bare; 
and most beautiful of all, the hickories, 
sending long vinelike branches downward 
to sweep the grass below the terrace. 
The beauty of a wall of foliage so diversi- 
fied in its leaf forms and so varying in 
shades of green, rising some seventy 
feet into the air, can hardly be imagined. 
Unlike a level planting, it presents in 
summer only foliage, the tree trunks 
being hidden by the down-sweeping 
branches. Beautiful always, in autumn 
it beggars description, being like a great 
curtain whereon magical transformations 
take place before our eyes. In winter, 
when the leaves are gone, all the lithe, 
sinuous beauty of trees growing under 
these conditions is disclosed. The first 
rosy tint of dawn is caught and held by 
the clustered trunks. The last rays of 
the setting sun shine through the close 
network of interlacing branches, as 
through some great, traceried window. 


, oye M1 . e 4 . t- 
West Terrace is a natural slope ninety feet in length and faces the house at a right distance to be enjoyed. The delight given by this natural ag 
as part of the garden scene. Here dwell the garden bees. ing could not be estimated in dollars an 
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cents, yet many places possess similar 
possibilities which could be developed into 
equally enjoyable “features” with little 
or no cost. Often we need only a touch 
of the euphrasy of appreciation to see 
within our own surroundings the germ of 
what we most desire 

A hundred feet north of Echo Terrace, 
West Terrace continues the garden back- 
ground. This is a natural slope, ninety 
feet in length, leading, as has been said, 
at a rather steep incline from the lawn, 
one hundred and eighty feet west of the 
buildings, to an upland meadow. It faces 
the house at a right distance to be enjoyed 
as a part of the garden scene. It has the 
kind of sward, part of it in full sun, that 
seems always to sparkle with small bright 
flowers,—an abundance of which it bears 
as naturally as it bears the short, fine 
grass. It is exactly suited to the growth 
of crocuses, Star of Bethlehem, the saxi- 
frages and bird’s-foot violets. When the 
sun, dropping to the west, shines across 
the Terrace slope through the silken petals 
of the crocuses, violet and purple, and 
gold and white,—it is one of the sweetest 
sights of spring. Here are hemlocks, 
broom and yuccas for winter effect and 
in spring a golden chain of daffodils along 
the lower path. Early summer brings the 
Deutzias, both the snowy white and the 
pink-tinted, like summer clouds against 
the terrace green, and against these the 
flame of Oriental poppies. The rosy 
plumes of Spirea palmata, the gold of 
coreopsis, the sweet pale blue of our native 
phlox—P. divaricata, the great silken 
globes of the old peonies—these and a 
hundred others paint this little slope with 
color throughout the season. And in the 
midst of the flowers dwell the garden bees 

The raspberries and blackberries in the 
small fruits garden are grown on simple 
trellises of copper wire fixed to cedar posts 
—trim vine hedges in appearance—their 
sturdy branches literally weighed down 
with great fruit clusters, they are an at- 
tractive as well as a profitable part of the 
garden. 

Perhaps of all that this old garden 
furnishes for the nourishing, and espe- 
cially for the regaling of the family, the 
Salad and Sweet Herb garden contributes 
most; the sweet herbs, especially, are not 
only sweet to smell but are also sweet to 
see. 

South Meadow, West Meadow and 
Upper Mowing, already mentioned, are 
used for hay production, although within 
the garden precincts: indeed, they are a 
valued part of the garden beauty. 
Short, smooth greensward around a house 
and stretching away from it is a great 
help to garden effectiveness, but, to quote 
that eminent English authority, William 

(Continued on page 179) 
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The pleas- 
ure given by 
the terrace 
planting of 
deciduous 
trees could 


not be esti- 
mated in 
dollars and 
cents, yet 
many places 
possess simi- 
lar features 


which could 
be developed 
at little or no 
cost. 



























Perhaps of all that this old garden contributes to the nourishing and especially for the regaling of the 


family, the Salad and Sweet Herb Garden contributes most 





North Lawn where in June the locust trees seem fairly to crowd the place with their shining whiteness, 
their sweetness and the music of a million bees. 








AST summer I explored 
an old sea town, a de- 
lightfully quiet, reminis- 
cent place, which, fifty 
years ago, content with 


OLD CHIANETS 
By ROBERT WADE. 





is an altogether different 
matter. I’mafraid I have 
not been properly intro- 
duced, and one needs that 
to enter their charmed 





its achievements, folded 
its hands and_ placidly 
went to sleep. My re- 
searches were carried forth 
under no pressure of haste; 
the town does not admit 
of that. He who runs 
reads nothing, there where 
it is always afternoon, 
where life moves slowly, dreamily, as 
lingers the mellow light of autumn on a 
western hillside. 

1 cruised leisurely. With the slow 
moving tides of the quiet streets | drifted 
in and about many an odd nook and cor- 
ner, making friends with fine old man- 
sions or sunning myself 
along the silent wharves. 
And my cruising was prof- 
itable. 

| acquired something of 
the repose of the town, | 
collected innumerable tales 
of the sea, | revelled in 
magnificent colonial archi- 
tecture and—I discovered 
chimneys. 

Of course | didn’t really 
discover them. I explain 
this because tales of explor- 
ation and discovery must, 
or at any rate should be, 
unimaginatively exact; ex- 
actness saves. controversies and contro- 
versies are unprofitable, always. Dimly 
conscious of their existence I have, so to 
speak, rubbed elbows with chimneys all 
my life. By discovering them I mean 
that | discovered their personality. 

The chimney is the living symbol of 
the home and as such it has survived 
the countless vicissitudes of the ages. 
It is one of the few constants in the 
turbulent tide of variables about which 
the fabric of civilization has been built. 
Around the chimney and its hearth have 
gathered much of the poetry and the 
most cherished associations of the race. 
For his home and his fireside man has 
fought hardest whether its enemy has 
been a howling savage or “modern con- 
ditions.” 

No doubt in the early days—the begin- 
ning of things—all chimneys were some 
thing like social, as well as architectural 
equals. But not now. Unlike my old 
sea town, the chimney has never given 
over the neck and neck race with Time. 
It has never so much as faltered. From 
the start it has kept abreast of changing 
conventionalities and styles, it has been 
up-to-date, and now all chimneys are no 














The aristocratic chimney. 





more equals than are all gloriously free- 
born Americans. 

There is as much caste among them as 
among the Hindoos. There is as much 
individuality among them as among 
men and for real downright character 
both good and bad, the chimney has more 
than all the architectural 
features of house or town 
put together. 

It is the candle upon the 
architectural candle-stick, 
the city set upon a hill, and 
like the great abolitionist, 
it will not be silent, it will 
not equivocate and it will 
be heard. 

Of course I found the 
aristocratic chimneys on 
High Street. That is where 
everything aristocratic has 
been found for a hundred 
years. They form a club of 
ultra-exclusives, the bluest 
bloods—for all I know—of all chim- 
neydom. 

Upon those grand old mansions, ter- 
raced high above the street, they stand 
as frigid and aloof as the north pole; 
as unbending as so many 
Pharisees. Maybe they 
have some excuse for their 
“airs” —if airs have excuses 
—at any rate they have, 
from us, certain precedents 
for their behavior, for their 
memories areas proud as 
kings. But you don’t have 
to know a word of their 
history to know that. One 
look and you _ recognize 
them as the “great-folk’’; 
another look and you are 
seized with the impulse to 
lift your hat to them. 

Stately as the houses 
themselves are, the chim- 
neys look down upon them 
and tolerate them merely as the necessary 
means of support. I boast the friend- 
ship of one or two of those houses and 
know them to be as open-hearted as any- 
one might wish, but the chimneys—that 
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A stout country gentleman 
of the old. 


circle of aristocracy. 

But anybody can make 
friends with that old 
pioneer, one of the first 
settlers of the town. He 
is not, perhaps, a_ blue 
blood; maybe no Wash- 
ingtons or La Fayettes 
ever toasted their shins 
before his fire. No bride went forth 
from his domain with six milk white 
horses and jingling harnesses to her 
coach, but he’s a grand old chimney for 
all that. 

He’s a stout country gentleman of the 
old school with all the sturdy character 
that we expect of pioneers in general and 
of.first settlers in particular. There’s no 
aloofness to him, rather a friendliness 
in his huge bulk that lures you in to the 
warmth of his fireside. His hospitality 
is as whole-souled as the heart of the 
English gentleman who built him. 

Gay enough were his early days, I’ll 
warrant. Many a time has his firelight 
danced with the country folk when the 
white frost was upon the land. Many a 
time have he and the big harvest moon 
grown confidential as the crops were 
gathered home to the great barns. 

Now, with the mellow glow of life’s 
sundown upon him—I cannot say “in 
his declining years,” for he has in no 
way declined—he is at peace with all 
the world. Crowned with the russet 
leaves of gigantic horse-chestnut 
trees, he serenely looks out upon the 
broad acres of his ancient domain, the 
embodiment of quiet, dig- 
nified repose. 

Quite naturally, all chim- 
neys are neither of such 
sturdy character as this 
hale old fellow nor of such 
dignity as the High Street 
aristocrats. Man puts a 
deal of himself into his 
works. It takes all sorts 
of chimneys as well as all 
sorts of people to make a 
world or a town, and in an 
out-of-the-way corner | 
came upon some _ dilapi- 
dated old fellows, a sort of 
tatterdemalion company of 
Jolly Beggars. Ata glance 
you would know them as 
the ne’er-do-wells, the Rip Van Winkles 
of the town. 

Time was, no doubt, when they lived 
lives as sober, were as well groomed as 
any chimney need be. Not so now, 
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obviously something has undermined 
their character. 

Maybe in the olden times they saw too 
much of Jack ashore and with him 
deviated from the straight and narrow 
way. Maybe their ideas of rectitude 
were never very clear, or maybe, after 
all, a philosophic brick or two was built 
into them and their abstruse thinking 
has never noticed the ordinary conven- 
tionalities either of dress or of life. 

However all that may be, to the ordi- 
nary passer-by, they seem like so many 
Tam-o-Shanters waxing “unco’ happy.” 
With their thin iron arms they fondly 
lean for support upon the roofs, and gaze 
out over the town and passing Time, 
from most absurd’ angles, and now and 
then, enjoy a smoke with as much assur 
ance as any dignitary of the port. 

However, one should not remain o’er 
long amid such company, so betimes | left 
my unstable friends, though, | confess, pot 
without misgivings and, led by the bright 
sunlight and here and there patches of blue 
water, | soon found myself amid the gray 
little houses of the fisher folk. 

Here, indeed, are chimneys to awaken 
one’s dreams. Chimneys who well knew 
the seriousness of life. Through spring 
and summer, through 
warm autumn and white 
winter, unflinchingly they 
stood their watch looking 
out over the harbor, and 
over the sandy island 
with its little white light- 
house, and beyond, the 
open sea. Year after 
year they watched for the 
returning of the fleet that 
their fires might burn a 
bit more bright to wel- 
come the buffeted men. , 
Year after year they sent CB . 
down the wind to them “$ 
the greetings of their of 
sweet wood smoke. What 
tales could they tell if, like the sailor-men 
who built them, they were given to the 
spinning of yarns. 

Taking them by and large—to speak 
correctly to their nautical ears—they more 
than hold their own with the grandees of 
High Street and | like them best of all the 
chimneys of the town. 

City chimneys, to leave the old sea 
town, are just what one would expect— 
a motley host, and their host is legion. 








The giants of the 
factories. 


There are more chimneys in a city than 
there are voters, and they are rampant. 
They swarm upon the housetops, they 
determine the sky-line, they blacken the 
air with their breath. 

I was going to say that the city has laid 
its hand upon them, hardening their hearts, 
blunting their sensibilities as it hardens the 
hearts and blunts the sensibilities of men; 
that there is no poetry in their lives, that 
the city has robbed them of 
their birthright, for whether 
you believe it or not, poetry 
is the birthright of all of us; 
that “survival of the fittest” 
is their slogan—but that is 
not all true. 

There is plenty of poetry 
in the city and chimneys are 
a part of it. With the thick 
gatherings of their clans as 
they crowd the roofs, with 
their countless shapes and 
sizesand their varied charac- 
ter,they are usually the city’s 
most picturesque detail. 

But their real appeal is not to the eye 
but to the imagination. They tell of 
quiet homes amid the unceasing turmoil 
about them. They are friendly. They 
give an assurance of warmth 
and cheer which gladdens the 
heart. They proclaim a softer 
side of human nature than 
the city is wont to show. 

There is an an- 
cient, romantic air 
about them, when 
of a winter after- 
noon, the sundown 
light is upon them, 
a glamour of the 
olden times when 
“Day set on Norham’s 

castled steep, 
And Tweed’s fair river, 
broad and deep, 

And Cheviot’s moun- 

tain lone; 


The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loophole grates wherecaptives weep, 


The flanking walls that round it sweep, Ponce 
In yellow lustre shone.” 4 

; : a 

| doubt if Edinburgh, “that “4 


Queen of the North,” would have 

gained quite so firm a hold upon 

the hearts of those who know her, had it 
not been for her chimneys and the blue 
smoke of their hearth-fires. At any rate, 
but for them, we should never have known 
her by that endearing name ‘‘Auld Reekie.” 
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In the midst of the turmoil where the 
rush and roar is greatest, belching volcanic 
clouds, you will find them, those giants of 
the factories, the pride of the whole chim- 
ney family. Wreathed in steam, their 
huge bulk towering a hundred feet and 
more into the air, their heads lost in the 
thick atmosphere and their own black 
smoke, they are indeed royal sons of 
Vulcan and we can crown them kings with 
never a misgiving. 

Yet wonderful in its energy 
and its picturesqueness as 
the city is, I like it not. | 
love the Open, and in the 
Open is the chimney of my 
own building. 

He is not an aristocratic 
chimney, he is neither 
stately nor massive. By the 
blasts of winter he has been 
bent as the blasts of years 
bend an old man. To 
architect nor mason is he 
good to look upon, but the 
things he knows are won- 
derful things, and for them | love him. 

All the music of the singing of the winds 
—the gentle, scarce audible whisper in the 
summer months, the steady crooning in the 
golden autumn, the deep roar of the gales 
of winter—he knows as well as do his 
friends the gray gulls. The chanting of the 
sea he has learned, from its dreamiest mur- 
mur, to the thunder and bellow of the white 
north-easters. Night 
after night he has looked 
into the wondrous big- 
ness till he calls the stars, 
his brethren, and loves 
the names of them, Alcy- 
one, Arcturus, Polaris. 
In silence he has watched 
the lights of the north— 
“these mystic lights that 
never beckon save when 
kings or heroes die.” Day 
upon day he has watched 
the setting of the sun, day 
upon day he has felt the 
magic of the dawn. The 
spell of the white moon- 
light has been laid upon 
him and he has rejoiced 
with the pattering feet of the dancing rain. 

And so it is—though | have not told the 
beginnings of the knowledge of his 
heart—that | love him and above all 
chimneys count him blessed. 


The city chim- 
neys. 
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“DEAR Your NEIGHBOR: 

“You may think I am looking a good ways 
ahead but another summer is coming, and I 
would like to know how one would go about it 
in a small town to form a boys’ club or a girls’ 
club or a boys’ and girls’ club together for 
gardening. There are a good many boys and 
girls, but even this year nobody has really 
tried to interest them in agriculture. We have 
a good many home gardens, but it would be a 
good thing if we got more of the young folks 
interested. As I have said, I don’t know how 
to go about it.” 


Without knowing how large this town 
is, Your Neighbor thinks that it must 
have some schools and also some other 
citizens who would join with his corre- 
spondent in a good work. He would 
suggest talking the matter over with some 
of the neighbors and with the school 
teachers. Money—not necessarily very 
much, but enough for such first expenses 
as fertilizer, seeds, etc.—will be necessary 
and should be reasonably in sight before 
the children are asked to come in. Also 
it is of course necessary to provide land, 
and very likely somebody will promptly 
donate it for cultivation, as has been 
done this summer in countless places. 

In starting such a movement it appar- 
ently works well to begin with a club 
devoted to some particular crop. In 
Massachusetts, for example, where boys’ 
and girls’ clubs for gardening are now 
quite common, the first clubs were potato 
clubs. The idea was started by the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College which 
gave out invitations through the school 
teachers to the children of a single county 
to form potato clubs. Although of 
course only a percentage of the children 
accepted, a beginning was made that now 
includes the whole state and has hundreds 
and hundreds of children at work on all 
sorts of local crops. 

If the correspondent will write to the 
agricultural department of his own 
state he will probably find definite in- 
formation is available. 


A City Neighborhood 


In answer to one who has seen the 
Chelsea Neighborhood Association men- 


tioned in a newspaper and wonders what 
and where that neighborhood association 
is— 

Chelsea is a very big neighborhood in 
the very big city of New York. It 
spreads over many blocks from 14th to 
42d Street and between Fifth Avenue and 
the Hudson, where, four or five years ago, 
a group of men and women got together 
and formed the Chelsea Neighborhood 
Association. They believed that “the 
spirit .of neighborliness is essential to 
civic and social efficiency,’ and they put 
the thought in operation to create and 
maintain in that district ‘the best living 
and working conditions.”’ Speaking for 
itself the Neighborhood Association says: 


“Our work centres around the home and 
family entirely—we endeavor to help the 
parents with their economic problems, safe- 
guard the health of babies, provide places of 
amusement and recreation for little children. 
From the time a boy or girl is old enough to 
enter school we work, just as far as our re- 
sources will permit, to insure a healthy and 
substantial physical, mental and moral equip- 
ment, so that they in turn may be prepared as 
men and women to maintain proper standards 
of useful living.” 


Here are some of the things that catch 
Your Neighbor’s eye in the current pro- 
gram: a new school building; “Chelsea 
planning” to maintain and develop the 
residential streets; a Chelsea Employ- 
ment Bureau to place with Chelsea 
employers applicants who live in Chelsea; 
continuation of public concerts, neighbor- 
hood dances, and other forms of recrea- 
tion; ‘Get-Together Dinners” at which 
neighbors may become better acquainted; 
mass meetings on matters of neighbor- 
hood interest ; summer distribution of free 
ice books to mothers with small children; 
outdoor motion pictures in July and 
August; Sunday afternoon “hikes”’ in the 
spring and fall; Child Welfare exhibits, a 
Baby Week, and a Sane Fourth of July; 
etc., etc. There is also a Chelsea Neigh- 
borhood Center; a Chelsea Fresh-Air 
Bureau; a Chelsea Home-Finding Bureau, 
which helps and advises persons who wish 
to live in Chelsea; a Chelsea Neighbor- 
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hood Art Gallery; and a Chelsea Christ- 
mas Tree Festival. Evidently this big 
neighborhood association has a working 
belief that there is always something to 
do, and now is the time to start. It sets 
an example that may be followed in its 
degree by the smallest Village Improve- 
ment Society; for many of them, when 
they have accomplished the reform for 
which they were organized, promptly 
disband without looking round to see 
what they can do next. 


Mice in gardens 


Can anybody tell Your Neighbor how 
to keep mice from eating up the vegetable 
garden when the seeds begin to sprout? 

Until a while ago he had never thought 
of mice as an enemy to the vegetable 
gardener. He knew about cutworms, 
various kinds of predatory bugs, wood- 
chucks, hens, and useful birds that, al- 
though they destroy far more worms and 
weeds than plants, do nevertheless some- 
times get after a plant. But he had not 
thought much about mice. 

It appears from the letter of a school 
teacher in a little mountain school in 
California that mice can make trouble. 
Says she: 

“The flower garden at school is doing very 
nicely, but the mice and birds cannot seem to 
let our vegetable garden alone. They feast 
on it as soon as the seeds peep out of the 
ground. We caught 92 mice, gophers, and 
salamanders (this is the name the pupils 
have given me for a peculiar specimen of a 
mouse). We have wind-mills in the garden 
and hoped that would frighten them away, 
but it hasn’t. Now we have put up flags and 
I hope they will prove successful.” 


This was written some time ago, and 
Your Neighbor hopes that some means 
have been found to discourage the mice. 
It comes from one of those gardens up 
among the Californian mountains to which 
the parents of the children, living in 
scattered homes more or less distant from 
the schoolhouse, have contributed a 
neighborly interest. Some years ago 
school gardening began there with about 

(Continued on page 176) 
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The editors of The House Beautiful publish this “clean-up” article in mid- 
summer because it 1s during the long, hot, dusty days of August that the ‘‘eyesores”’ 


of a town most potently offend the senses. 


Plan your Spring Clean-Up now 





N a certain beautiful little town within 

half an hour’s ride of Boston there is a 
highway that is historic. The road itself 
is one of the most charming in New 
England. It is shaded by willows; it 
intersects the meadows of a winding, blue 
river, and the undergrowth beside it is full 
of wild flowers. 

Over this road on an April morning in 
1678, the early settlers of the town chased 
the marauding Indians of King Philip. 
The women folk and children were safe in 
a log fort in the settlement, but several of 
the brave men were killed that morning 
beside “The Path.” 

How does the town recognize the his- 
torical value of the spot? By a bronze 
tablet, or a simple stone to honor the 
forefathers who lost their lives there? 

No. It is the town dump. 

Here the thrifty farmers for miles 
around come with loads of rubbish— 
paint cans, bottles, old tins, and all the 
sorry junk of the barn and farmyard goes to defile the meadow. 

Some of the men do not know the history of the dumping 
ground, and those who do, do not care. The town authorities 
have not provided a place for refuse, and the habit of years 
continues. The civic pride of that town has not been aroused. 

Some people say these things are “up tothe city.” But who 
is the city? We are—each and every one of us. If we want 
attractive public buildings, green parks, and well-kept streets we 
have to make the laws that 
will get them for us, and ham- 
mer until we do get them. 

The thing is so logical. 
Every one must notice that 
the best-looking, best cared for 
towns have the most desirable 
class of citizens. Each auto- 
mobilist may be a potential 
citizen. If the things that 
meet his eye in the center of 
your town are uncared for 
commons, unattractive stores, 
and untidy streets, be sure he 
will never choose to live there. 
If, on the other hand, he 





sees homes surrounded by 
green lawns, shrubs around 
a drinking fountain, ave- 


nues of well-cared for trees, 
and a general effect of “Spot- 
less Town,” he may be on 
your tax-list before the year is out. It 
proposition. 

We may rest all our hopes, of being pleasantly remembered by 
the tourist, on our best hotel, or the wonderful view from some 
nearby hillside; but wouldn’t it be an agreeable surprise if, on 


is a business 





This unnecessary crop of poles mars an otherwise 
attractive railway crossing. 





An historic highway in Massachusetts. 


alighting from the train, the visitor was 
met with pleasant grounds around the 
station? 

First impressions are the strongest and 
most lasting, and what does the traveler 
who views our city only from the car 
window see first—and sometimes last, and 
all the time,—a collection of shacks, 
tumble-down fences, old tins, unpainted 
lean-tos, sheds, factories, and refuse of all 
descriptions, or a clean, smiling face of 
welcome? Why not have clean drives, 
shrubs, flowers in bloom, and a building 
well covered with vines, even if it does 
scream for paint? We may be all right 
farther up town, but thousands of travelers 
never have the chance to know we are 
anything but the slattern our front door 
proclaims us! 

The day is not far off when the railroad 
will have to guarantee to beautify the 
grounds along the track in each town 
through which it passes. Many roads do 
it now, but the practice is not so common as it should be. Half 
the expense might be borne by the town, and it would be found 
to be a good investment. If there is neither time nor money 
to do the beautifying now, at least the cleaning up around the 
station and the planting of some vines can be started at any 
time. If the railroad is slow about doing it, and the highway 
commission lets the rubbish accumulate year after year, why 
shouldn’t the women’s clubs get to work, or the citizens make 
it their business? 

How these untidy places 
smite us when we return from 
a journey. “Mercy!” we say, 
“haven’t the Brown’s cleaned 
up around their factory yet? 
It is a disgrace to the town.” 

We forget that that is the 
way the Brown’s factory has 
always looked to strangers. 

The great cities have waked 
up to the value of civic beauty. 
Chicago has a commission 
which is making permanently 
beautiful her great avenues 
and water-ways. The new San 
Francisco has been laid out 
along approved lines, and many 
other cities are swinging into 
the modern movement. 

But our small cities, our 
towns and villages, all thrown 
open to public gaze as never before—what about them? Have 
they made any attempt to have a public house-cleaning? Are 
the squares and parks and public buildings well kept up, and as 
attractive as planting and care will make them? Look around 
your immediate neighborhood and see. 
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Shrubs and vines would go far toward making the daily work in an old- 
fashioned factory of this type more endurable. 


In the improvement of public buildings much has been done 
in the past fifteen years. Structures of the “Jim Fisk era” are 
being replaced by libraries, schools, town halls and shops that 
show the trained planning of real architects. Fewer country 
towns display the ugly, untidy buildings, and futile monuments 
that were on view a dozen years ago. Historical spots are now 
marked with dignified tablets of bronze instead of stupidly 
conceived and stupidly modelled statues. These towns have 
found out that a green common with a few good buildings 
around it, a fine school house, and a beautiful church or two 
under protecting trees are a very good asset to have, and slowly 
they are achieving them. On inquiry we find that in these 
communities there are “no more lots for sale near the center.” 

The indictment of civic neglect cannot be made against all 
cities. There are some, all honor to them, who have tried to 
make their public grounds all that could be asked. Boston, in 
the spring of 1915, made a strenuous attempt to “clean-up.” 
The schedule was extremely well planned, and may be used as a 
model for other cities. 

Posters were displayed in all the leading stores reminding the cit- 
izens that the week from May 3 to May 9 was “Clean-Up Week.” 

The Mayor issued a proclamation as follows: “This is the 
season of the year for renovating and renewing our homes and 
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The grounds of the Cash Register Company of Dayton, Ohio, are like the 
gardens surrounding a National Administration Building. 
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places of business, inside and out, and all citizens, men and 
women, young and old, are invited to assist in this good work. 
Better health, less danger from fire, and a brighter, cleaner, and 
more attractive city will result if each one does his part.” 

The Commissioner of Public Works directed the labor for the 
city. He was assisted by the Women’s Municipal League, and 
by nearly every civic and trade organization of Boston. 

The report says: “Sub-committees were appointed in each of 
the thirteen Sanitary Districts. One hundred thousand house- 
to-house circulars, some in foreign languages, were distributed. 
Dasher signs were placed on all street cars, and leading bill- 
board advertising firms put up posters free of charge. The 
Boston School Board co-operated by sending out a letter to be 
read by the principals of all the schools in an effort to influence 
every child to do his part toward making Boston a clean city. 

“Ministers in the churches aided the work by reading brief 
notices the Sunday before the opening of the Clean-Up Week, 
urging their parishioners to join in this campaign. 

“On the Saturday before the Clean-Up Week one thousand 
school children in the West End district paraded, headed by the 
Newsboys’ Band, and carrying appropriate signs and banners. 
Especially good work was done in that district.” 











The owners of this modern factory realized that shrubs and a strip of grass 
are as important in their way as good light and ventilation. 





The grounds of some of America’s largest factories are like well-kept parks 
or beautiful private grounds. 
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The program for the week was as follows: 
Monday—Fire Prevention Day. Houses cleaned 
Tuesday—Back-Yard Day. 

Wednesday—Front Yard Day. 

Thursday—Paint Day. 

Friday—Fly and Dandelion Day. Screening garbage cans, 
and digging dandelions from the lawn. 

Saturday—Children’s Day. 

The children made raids on vacant lots with sharp sticks and 
cleaned up papers. They were rewarded by being given puz- 
zles, furnished by the Central Committee. In several towns 
that carried on “Clean-Up Campaigns,” the children were given 
tickets to local picture shows. The whole affair was very 
successful, and the summer of 1915 found “Greater Boston” 
cleaner than it had ever been before. Boston has establisheda 
standard that she herself will have to live up to in the future, and 
that many other cities and towns will follow. The movement 
was taken up all over New England, and the results were really 
remarkable. Public meetings were held in many towns asking 


inside. 


the assistance of every one in helping to make the town clean. 
The school children proved to be the greatest help. One New 
Hampshire town had a parade composed of a band, a company 
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Some towns have found out that a green common with a few fine buildings 
around it is a good business asset. 











One good looking iron pole would have served to carry all the wires that pass 
through this town. 
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What does the traveler who views our city from the car window see first—and 
sometimes last, and all the time? 


of Boy Scouts, all the school children, and many automobiles, 
the occupants of which dressed in “Clean-up” costumes and 
carried brooms and shovels. The sheriff of the county jail 
permitted the prisoners to rake all the streets, and gather the 
rubbish for the teams to collect. Three hundred and fifty loads 
of rubbish were carted away. The grass triangle in the center 
of the town was cleaned up and re-seeded. 

A Connecticut city devised the ingenious plan of having a large 
map of the city made and hung up in a shop window in the 
center of the town. As fast as each piece of property was cleaned 
up, it was marked on the map with a pink wash. There was a 
crowd in front of the show window all the time. 

Great manufacturing companies have discovered the fact 
that their employees work better when they have beautiful 
surroundings, and they have found out that landscape gardening 
has a practical value for them. 

The grounds of some of America’s largest factories are like 
well-kept parks or beautiful private grounds. Men and women 
will work better if they can look out at blooming flowers and 
green shrubs. In some factories the men spend part of their 
noon hour making garden plots, and keen rivalry is felt among 
them. The Plymouth Cordage Company of Plymouth, Mass., 
gives each man a piece of ground for his own use where he may 
raise flowers or vegetables. Each autumn a “Horticultural Show” 
is held, and generous prizes are awarded for the best specimens. 


(Continued on page 170) 








A group of shops for various commodities under one roof in Belmont, 
Massachusetts. 























Furniture with an 


Out-of- Doors Look 
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“Pekoe” Tea Cart of willow iH wi <<?! oe OS = 


with removable glass tray. Inthe mt 
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natural it costs $17.60, stained 
any color, $19.80. 
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This “Fireside 
Chair” is only second 
in comfort to the 
chaise longue oppo- 
site. Natural, $13.65. 
Stained, $15.00. 


This chair, lamp and 
little bench (with other 
pieces such as. settees, 
ferneries, etc.) are made 
of mahogany with decorations in Imperial 
Yellow,Chinese Gray, Black, or “‘Antique.” 





A drop-leaf Breakfast Cart of 
solid mahogany is very useful. 
$35 to $40, depending on finish. 
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These chairs of fibre (four in the set) cost $6.50 apiece and 


are made to “nest” under the table when not in use. The 
table, which is fibre-bound with a wooden top, costs $21.00. 
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“John Alden” Wind- 
sor Chair, oak or birch. 
Stain finish, $7.90. 
Gloss enamel, $9.90. 


An “Old Hickory” 
Chair is virtually inde- 
structible in any climate, 
$4.50. Other pieces to 
match. 
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A table, bench and rocking chair of maple with enamel finish 
stenciled decorations has a sturdy, out-of-door look. 











“Tangiers” Tray table 
in natural willow or 
stained any color, $11.00 


An Aquarium in or $12.65. 


“Chromewald”’ 


or in 


various Japanese 


decorative finishes is 
a charming addition 
to any sun parlor, 


$16.00. 





Chinese 


be had 
tan for 


\ 
A Canton 
“Hour- 
glass” Chair may 
. in rat- 
$10.50. 
! Lf 


Round settee with back that turns 
over to form a table with a box 
under the seat, $8.25 to $11.25. 











An upholstered chaise 
longue is a piece of furniture 
that makes a place for itself 
in almost any room. Chair 
in natural willow, $17.00. 
Stained any color, $20.00. 
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EL MIRASOL 


A Unique Achievement in Hotel-Making—A Delightful Object Lesson of What Can be Accom- 
plished for Simple and Refined Living when Artistic Intuition is Permitted to Express Itself 


By ADA 





S Mr. Grein, the caustic dramatic critic on the 
London Sunday Times, has aptly remarked: “the 
English are not artists in the drama, nor in 
the other arts, but they are eminent artists in 
living and in the ordering of a home.” This 
art has been embodied in the ideals and equip- 

ment of El Mirasol at Santa Barbara, a city that 

A nestles so picturesquely beside the Pacific. 

Something entirely new has here been evolved 

which bids fair to change our ideals and demands 
in the way of comfort and artistic surroundings, and to make 
one who is sensitive to beauty and cheer critical of the empty 
grandeur of American hotels. 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Herter, two well-known New York 
artists of marked creative ability, have evolved a delig htful 
idea and have made it practical in an hostelry which com- 
bines the perfect appointments of an English manor 
house with the delights 
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have about as much relation to American life as a flower 
garden has to Broadway. 

The Spanish name El Mirasol means “looking toward the 
sun,” a meaning that has been expressed in all the furnishings of 
the house, in the patio, and in the colors of the flowers in the 
garden. Within and without, El Mirasol glows with cheer 
and color. 

A large mansion of Spanish-American type, belonging to the 
late Mrs. Mary Herter, has been entirely made over into a cen- 
tral building, consisting of lounge-room, library and dining- 
room. The decorative scheme is entirely original. There 
is no hint of French styles or even of the popular Colonial. 
Mrs. Herter has dared to cast all former grandeur of gilt and 
mahogany to the winds and has chosen instead furniture of 
simple design, painted in colors to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the room. A few exquisite chairs or tabourets of 
rare Chinese workmanship have been retained and sofas and 

divans have been covered 





of the California climate. 

Mr. Herter has done 
excellent and _ original 
things in mural painting 
where his rare decorative 
skill has won him dis- 
tinction. Mrs. Herter is 
no less clever and origi- 
nal in portraiture. The 
idea of El Mirasol was 
conceived by Mr. Herter, 
but Mrs. Herter has de- 
signed decorations and 
color scheme and has set 
the whole into working 
order. For years inter- 
ested in social service 
work in one form or 
another, Mrs. Herter has 
been the inspiration of 
El Mirasol and has put 
into objective form 








The grounds are extensive, massed with feathery palms and with brilliant shrubs and flow- 
ers in the prevailing color of yellow with a touch of blue here and there, 


with gay printed linen to 
add a touch of distinc- 
tion or brilliancy to what 


were formerly sombre 
rooms. 
The transformation 


effected is astonishing. 
Formerly the Herter 
home was a magnificent 
house of rather dreary 
and oppressive interior. 
Facing Alameda Park, 
a wonderful square con- 
taining rare shrubs and 
tropical plants and trees 
—the pride of Dr. Dore- 
mus who for years 
lavished time and money 
upon it—the grounds of 
El Mirasol are massed 
with feathery palms, 

brilliant flowering 





the best ideals of 
living and cheerful 
surroundings, thus 
proving that this 
is as easy of ac- 
complishment as it 
is to build long, 
dreary corridors 
with shrieking reds 
and poisonous 
greens on walls 
and floors, a ver- 
itable outrage to 
sensitive nerves. 
Even gilt framed 
mirrors, Louis XV 
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shrubs and flowers 
in the prevailing 
color of yellow 
with a touch of 
blue here and 
there. 

Within, the col- 
or scheme con- 
tains all the shades 
of nasturtium 
froma warm wood- 
brown to a canary 
yellow. One en- 
ters the large cen- 
tral room that 
dominates the 
house; to right and 





chairs and flying 
Cupids have been 
-avoided—which 





A large mansion of Spanish-American type, belonging to the late Mrs. Mary Herter, has been entirely made 
over into a central building, consisting of lounge-room, library and dining-room. 
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left extend the din- 
ing-room, library, 
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and reception-rooms. Facing the entrance is the fascinating 
patio which claims instant attention with its gaily painted 
chairs, tables and divans in orange wicker with orange and 
black decoration to add distinction and character. A _ tea- 
room glassed in at the upper end of the cloister of the patio, 
has been made unusually inviting and cheery. Gigantic Chinese 
lanters in gold, brilliant with tropical birds and flowers, flaunt 
their gaiety by day, and by night shed a glow of magic over 
patio and tea-room. 

The dining-room is spacious, flooded with sunlight which 
tones to a soft harmony with the neutral beige of the walls. 
Beige, combined with blue and heightened by a touch of orange 
is used in curtains and stenciled on chairs and the tops of the 
tables. No table cloths are used. One dines on a table painted 
in beige with gay blue and orange decorations kept bright be- 
cause covered with glass, a novel and particularly effective ar- 
rangement. Holland linen, or orange crochet doilies, candle 
shades painted in orange and blue, radiate light and color. In 
all these rooms the windows have been thrown open and the 
sunlight streams in. The sun has indeed come, and gladdens 
each room with its optimism—so much for the psychological 
value of color. 

The tibrary is cosy and inviting in the wood-brown and apricot 
shades. Before a generous fireplace, a long, deepseated sofa 
invites rest and a quiet hour browsing among the choice books 
that line the room. This room contains treasures of priceless 
Chinese lacquer and Japanese bronze, vases and pottery in tints 
mellowed by time. The elder Mr. Herter was a collector of 
Chinese and Japanese objets d’art, years ago when such 
importations were unusual. The eye may feast on cloisonne, 
porcelain and pottery that claim attention by their rare beauty 
and charm. 

The drawing-room is in Persian blue on walls and floor, light- 
ened to an opalescent blue on the ceiling. This is perhaps the 
most interesting room in the house by reason of its unique color 
combination, prune color and yellow being used in skilful ar- 
rangement. Paintings in water color by Mr. Herter, studies in 
oil and pastels, charm the imagination and lend an atmosphere 
of culture and taste all too rare in many American homes. 

But of the many delights that El Mirasol, the Incomparable, 

















The dining-room is spacious, flooded with sunlight, which tones to a soft harmony with the beige of the 
walls. Beige, combined with blue and heightened by a touch of orange, is used in curtains, and stenciled 
on chairs and table-tops. 
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One of the eight detached bungalows that contain the chambers for the 
guests at El Mirasol. These bungalows may also be used as complete houses 
in themselves. 





_A room in one of the bungalows. The walls are of rough plaster painted a 
rich ivory and paneled with mouldings that are edged with the prevailing 
colors of the room. 


provides, no other is greater than the 
romantic patio. The very name con- 
jures up visions of the daring adventur- 
ous Spanish discoverers of the Pacific 
and their picturesque long, low dwel- 

; lings built of adobe or crude stucco, 
ae 6=©)S OS) | — +with always the patio as the center of 
j the life of the family. 

Pierre Loti alone, with his pen dipped 
in magic, could convey the romance. of 
> rh the patio by moonlight, softly glowing 
¢ with luminous iridescence from the 

; Chinese lanters — like birds of gorgeous 
plumage—that shed a wonderful 
Oriental atmosphere upon the flowers 
and rippling water of the fountain,— 
all irradiated with the light of the 
southern California moon. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features of El Mirasol is the bungalows 
that surround the garden behind which 
tower the mountains, tall and stark, 
bathed, at times, in purple mist. The 
bungalow idea has not before been used 
in just this combination. The main 
building is the common meeting-place 
for social life, the guest rooms are 
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A glassed-in tea-room at the upper end of the cloister of the patio is unusually inviting with 
its gigantic Chinese lanterns, orange wicker furniture and orange and black decorations. 


made of the same linen. Walls and carpets being plain, the decorative emphasis 
is kept in the accessories. All the furniture especially designed for these rooms 
is painted a deep ivory. Personal comforts, not expected outside of luxurious 
home life, are provided, such as thermos bottle, cracker-jar and reading lamp. 





From this sunny picture of the loggia of the patio, one 
can get an idea of the appropriateness of the name El 


Mirasol which means “ looking towards the sun.” No architect was called upon to furnish plans for the bungalows. Mr. and 
Mrs. Herter were their own architects as well as decorators. The personal note 
detached bungalows, eight in number. Eachbun- __ is the interesting thing in this new departure and is what makes it so unusual. 


galow contains five rooms that can be used singly The originators have forgotten the conventionalities of the “‘period”’ decorations 
oren suite. There are two separate porches, each and have dared to trust their own artistic intuitions to produce something new 
to be used in common with two of the rooms. The and beautiful, little caring whether it has ever been done before or not, and, on 
fifth room has a private entrance opening on the _ the other hand, not striving for effect. It has all been done with joy in the creat- 
flower garden. The bungalows are complete _ ing, and the result has been a rare artistic achievement. 
houses in themselves and can be so used. 
The houses are built of reinforced 
concrete with pale terra-cotta tiles and 
trellises for the vines which have been 
planted in profusion and which will 
soon cover the walls and climb to the 
roof. Each bungalow also has its own 
particuiar scheme in the surrounding 
flower garden. From my _ bungalow 
window this morning | looked down ona 
young rose garden blooming in profusion. 
Within the bungalow color expands 
in a new delight; it has come into its 
own and gives back the wealth of its 
possibilities. The semi-tropical warmth 
of the sun is reflected in the carpet of 
clear blue, Japanese pink, or warm prune 
color. An extended color vocabulary is 
necessary to give any idea of the varied 
hues employed in these rooms. The 
walls are of rough plaster painted a rich 
ivory, and paneled with mouldings that 
are edged with the prevailing colors of 
each room, prune and yellow, or blue 
and neutral as the case may be. The 
tops of chiffonier, dressing table, writing 
desk and tables are covered with printed 
linen protected with glass which keeps 

















: less. Li: shad The drawing-room is perhaps the most interesting room in the house. A color scheme of prune color 
everything Spot €SS. amp Ss ades, and yellow—against rugs, walls and ceiling in Persian blue—carries out the color notes in the rare Chinese 
divan cushion and portieres are also porcelains from the collection of the elder Mr. Herter. 











OLD SPANISH DOOGRWATS 


The Interesting Characteristics of Spanish Entrances in New Mexico 
—The “Gate Within a Gate’’—the Inverted Porch or Recessed Portal 


RUTH LAUGHLIN BARKER 
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HE Spaniard’s home was his castle. 

With the arrogant pride of his race, 
he decreed that no one save his family, his 
servants and his friends should enter these 
private portals. As for the stranger, he 
was not allowed a detail of the intimate 
domestic life-——a high wall surrounded 
the house and grounds within which each 
family ruled as in a small kingdom. This 
feudal custom the Conquistadore brought 
with him to the royal headquarters which 
he established for Spain, now known as 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. There, the one- 
story adobe houses are built flush with 
the sidewalk, the windows barricaded 
with iron bars or solid wooden shut- 
ters, while the living-rooms form a hol- 
low square around the placita, or patio, 
with its diminutive garden in the center. 





The stranger might walk 
for blocks and see _ only 
successive adobe walls, 


broken here and there by 
quaint doorways which mark 
each separate abode. But 
if he were a friend, or the 
friend of a friend, he would 
find the doorway open to 
him, the warmth of Spanish 
graciousness for his welcome, 
a vista of orchards and 
flowers extending like another 
world inside the high wall, 
and a cup of steaming choco- 
late waiting him in_ the 
placita. 

The doorways are the one 
point of connection with the 
outside world, and therefore 
occupy an important place 
in the architectural scheme. 
They are generally large 
enough to admit a wagon, for 
in the old days the family 
coach drove through the 
house-doorway to the stables 
in the courtyard beyond 
the walls. Since these huge 
doorways are made of wood 
and are too heavy to be 
opened many times a day, a 
smaller door within the door 
serves for the use of pedes- 
trians. 

This smaller doorway is the 
same as the “Eye of the 
needle,’ which is used as the 
rich man’s warning in the 
Bible. “It is easier for a 


camel to go through the eye of a 
needle, than for a rich man to enter 
into the Kingdom of God.” Fortu- 
nately archaeologists have solved one 
more of the riddles of the Bible. The 
gates leading into the walled cities of 
Judea were locked at sunset, with only 
the little door— “The eye of the 
needle””—left open for late arrivals. If 
a caravan was late, the camels must needs 
stay outside the city walls for they could 
not pass through the needle’s eye. Ex- 
plaining this passage leaves some hope 
for the rich man and the camel, doesn’t 
it—but it behooves them to be early. 
Like the city gates of Judea, the doors 
in Santa Fe are also shut at vespers, and 
only the little doo: is left unlocked. 
Very often one sees a_black-shawled 





Photographs from the School of American Research. 
Adobe mixed with straw molds the quaint outline of this doorway. 
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duenna standing beside this little door to 
watch her pretty charges as they walk 
demurely down the narrow street to the 
plaza. But at night, when the duenna 
has dozed off, and the moon shines on the 
tall hollyhocks in the placita and the 
mocking bird cage hanging on the white- 
washed wall, one may see the dim sil- 
houette of a senorita whispering in the 
doorway to her “dependiente” just 
outside in the shadow. 

Many of these little doorways are cut 
in scrolls or arches which give them a 
pleasing outline from the street. Some- 
times the entire door is made in panels, 
the lower panels forming the “eye,” as 
in the outer entrance of the church at 
Chimayo, a picturesque adobe village 
thirty miles north of Santa Fe. There 
is a set of large inner doors 
in this church also, the vesti- 
bule being formed by the 
adobe walls which are six 
feet through. Around the 
rose in the center panel runs 
an inscription giving the 
woodcarver’s name and the 
date when the door was 
hung. Most of the Spanish 
Mission Churches, the earli- 
est of which are to be 
found in New Mexico, have 
quaintly carved doorways, 
as for instance the Gothic 
crosses which ornament the 
ostiary at Santa Cruz, and 
the elaborate design on the 
heavy doors at Ranchos de 
Taos. 

Very often the gateway 
leading into the walled 
churchyard or Campo Santo 
is unique. One of the best 
examples of this is seen in 
the curving terraced outline 
of the entrance to the Sanc- 
tuario at Chimayo, which is 
moulded from straw-mixed 
adobe. This Sanctuario is 
known as the Lourdes of 
the Southwest on account 
of the miraculous cures 
attributed to the holy mud 
which paves the floor of the 
Shrine. 

The doorway which is 
most characteristic of the 
oldest Capital is painted 
Virgin Mary blue. This 
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azure tint of Our Lady’s robes is the 
favorite color for the doors and window 
casings of the sun-baked adobes. 
The color was originally obtained from 
a mixture of minerals found in the 
mountains. Sunshine, a wood-laden 
burro patiently waiting in front of an 
adobe house, where a string of scarlet 
chili hangs from the roof, geraniums 
press their blossoms against the 
window-panes and a dark-eyed child 
smiles at you from the blue doorway— 
that is the picture which comes to my 
mind when | recall Santa Fe. The 
native people love color, and while the 
adobe tint of the house is the same as 
the ground from which it rises, the 
vivid note is always added in the 
bright-hued doors and windows. 
Green and yellow come just behind the 
blue in the list of color favorites. One 
old whitewashed house, whose doors, 
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which form the frame-like exterior for 
the porch are supported by heavy 
wooden pillars and carved capitals or 
corbels. The corbels are cut out in 
scrolls and often the long beam is carved 
and painted in blue and red designs. 
This carving harks back to the early 
days when the padres hacked away at 
the blocks of wood which the Indians 
brought to build the Missions and 
Convents. They eagerly attempted to 
decorate these far places of worship in 
a crude likeness of the marvelous 
carvings they remembered in the 
Cathedrals of Spain. The carving of 
the corbels varies in the elaboration of 
the idea of the craftsman who made it; 
but its scrolled contour is the authentic 
note which may be found in every old 
doorway from New Mexico into Cen- 
tral America. 

These scrolled portals add greatly to 
the architectural picturesqueness of the 


windows, portal and well-stoop reflect : 5 : 
Two ancient doorways from a seventeenth century mis- 


the soft pink of the peach blossoms in cia: Chis tite: Us ta eae Gt ceed eer edition 2 nee Spanish doorways. In governmental 

















The carved corbels which surmount the pillars in this doorway are charac- 


An open-air doorway with steps leading up to it. The mud ovens for the 
teristically Spanish. 





family baking may be seen at the left. 


the front yard, has been painted from 
innumerable angles by the new school of 
artists who have revelled in finding a 
new-old locality which is as full of 
paintable corners as the streets of Naples 
or Barcelona. 

If the house has no outer porch for 
protection, it is completely replastered 
each year with mud to replace the dirt 
which has been washed away by melting 
snow or rain. The plastering is done by 
the women of the house whose skilled 
hands throw the mud at the wall with 
just enough force to make it spread and 
stick. But if the place has the usual 
inverted porch or recessed portal, the 
protected wall is whitewashed and a low 
mud bench extends on either side of the 
front door where the owners may sit and 
crack pinons and tell yarns of the days 
of the Conquistadores. 

These recessed porches are really 
enlarged doorways and bespeak the 
early Spanish influence. The beams 











“‘ The eye of the needle,” or a gate within a gate. 





buildings, such as the Palace of the Gov- 
ernors which forms the northern bound- 
ary of the plaza in Santa Fe, the portal 
runs the entire length of the facade. 
Originally two tewers capped the portal 
at either end and in the center a huge 
doorway opened into the courtyard. 
At the time cf the Indian massacres, 
such as the Rebellion of 1680, the entire 
population of the town entered by this 
door and were a‘forded the protection of 
the compound, through whose thick 
walls the poisoned arrows could not 
penetrate. Today the heavy pine col- 
umns and carved corbels of the long 
portal emphasize the note of hoary 
dignity that is worthy of this, the only 
Royal Palace in the United States. 
Erected by the Conquistadores over 
three hundred years ago, the doorways 
of this Palace are historic with the 
personages who have passed through 
them, for more than sixty Governors— 
(Continued on page 179) 








REDEEMING THE BACK PIAZZA OF THE APARTMENT 


How Three Different Families Utilized the Only Bit ot Out-Of-Doors that was Their Very Own 
By ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN 





HE one difference between 

an apartment and a house 
that strikes the average per- 
son most forcibly is the 
absence of a private and per- 
sonal outdoors. The apart- 
ment house in which | live, 
for instance: There is a pretty 
court in front, a nice little lawn 
at each side, a pleasant flagged 
place at the back; but none of 
these belong exclusively to one 
tenant, as does the outdoor 
space around a house. 

But there zs one piece of out- 
doors provided for each tenant, 
—a diminutive porch at the back, termed a “piazza” by the 
real estate agent. Like the house itself, the piazza is of gray 
concrete. It is open on but one side, narrow and not very 
long, and faces the east. But it is the only bit of private and 
personal outdoors any one of the tenants has. Yet, until very 
recently, not one of the tenants used it,—that is, used it as a 
plazza. 

What were the back piazzas used for? In some cases for 
drying dish towels, or other articles of what laundresses call 
“flat wash’’; in other cases, for an outdoor closet, accommodat- 
ing brooms, mops, scrub-pails and kerosene cans; in still other 
cases it was used as a sort of dump for broken-down chairs, 
packing cases and other things usually kept under the eaves of 
a house. Yet, the back piazza was the only place where any 
one of the families in the apartment could sit outdoors in private, 
and most of the families lived in the apartment house the 
whole year round. 

“| should like to ‘redeem’ the apartment house piazza,” | 














thought. |! decided to begin with my own. First, | removed 
from it the broom, mop, pail and scrap-basket which it had been 
harboring. Then | “furnished” it, with three chairs and a 


small table. It looked rather bare. The next step, obviously, 
was to provide growing plants. Owing to the small amount of 
space, it was necessary to arrange the boxes in which the 
plants would be grown in such wise as to leave recom to “turn 
around in,” as a country friend of mine would say. | actually 
succeeded in doing it. 

The window of one of the rooms opens upon the piazza. This 
at once suggested a window-box. The boxes to be bought in 
the shops were, of course, of the regular width,—too wide for 
my purpose; so | had a box made, three inches in width and two 
inches deeper than the usual window-box,—and painted green. 
In this | planted balsams of several colors and dwarf morning- 
glories. 

The “picket’’ (wooden) railing of the piazza is divided into 
three sections by two posts. These posts have flat tops. | 
secured two square boxes, the bases of which were just a little 
larger than the bases of the posts. | had holes bored in their 
four corners and a coat of green paint, of the same shade as that 
of the window-box applied, and set them on top of the posts. 
In these boxes, also, | planted dwarf morning-glories, but did not 
train them, letting them grow as they would. For fragrance | 
filled in the odd spaces between the morning-glories with sweet 
alyssum. These boxes cut off none of the piazza space what- 


them, were sprinkled with 
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ever; they might have been—what they gave the effect of being 
—merely decorated post tops. 

At both ends of the piazza there are hooks, designed for the 
emergency clothes-line so frequently in use on apartment 
piazzas. From the outer hook at each end | suspended a hanging 
flower-pot planted with Wandering Jew, high enough to be out 
of the way, and yet low enough to meet the eye pleasantly. 

Being very narrow, though only open on one side—and facing 
the east, the rain storms of summer, of course, drench the entire 
piazza. This was good for the flowers! Of the three chairs, one 
was a folding steamer-chair; the other two were ordinary small- 
sized piazza chairs. The table was of wicker-work. At night 
| folded the steamer-chair and put it against the wall. The 
other two chairs | “turned back” against the wall. The table 
| was obliged to bring into the house when a storm was expected, 
but it was light and small. 

A friend presented me with a little windmill.. This, on a long 
stick, fastened to the railing, at its middle point, occupied only 
“air space,” and was a great pleasure. 

This was all that I did to the piazza in order to change it 
from a broom and dust-pan closet into a “summer house.” 
The labor was very slight and the expense small. Not only our 
own family, of two women and a dog, thoroughly enjoyed it 
during the five months of summer usual even in New England, 
but our neighbors, even some of those who have piazzas (un- 
redeemed) of their own, took pleasure in it. 

As cold weather approached, I saw signs of the piazza’s 
“reverting” to its original condition of broom closet. | 
meditated as to how | could keep it redeemed during the winter. 
A late robin suggested a way: 
Make a “bird sanctuary” of 
it! This was easy to do. 
After the first frost, | pulled 
up all the flower stalks, and 
put away the hanging flower- 
pots and the chairs and table. 
I left the earth in the boxes, 
thinking the birds would like 
them better thus. Instead of 
seeds, the boxes, all four of 

















crumbs. A number cf crumb- 
eating birds came daily to them 
all winter long. On the wind- 
mill stick | bound suet. A 
downy woodpecker came to it 
regularly. A friend gave me a 
birds’ water cup, and | have 
kept it filled; but that, so far 
as I know, the birds did not use. 
This winter | shall fit a tin 
pan into one of the boxes. 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Improper trimming 
ruined this tree 


Trimming, correctly done, is good for trees, good for their appearance and good 
for their health—in fact, necessary for most trees. 
But—incorrectly done, it is positively dangerous, yes ruinous. 


The fine old tree in the picture above was “trimmed” by somebody who had | 


little or no conception of the scientific requirements of the work. 

Fungus spores entered the unprotected wounds left on the tree and decay set in, 
rapidly disintegrating the internal cell structure of several of the largest branches 
until nothing but weak shells remained. 

Then the inevitable happened ! — a severe storm blew up, the weakened branches 
gave way, and the tree was ruined. 

No matter what the condition of your trees may be — whether they need merely 
a little scientific trimming or whether they require thorough treatment for decay and 
disease —it is dangerous to entrust them to anything less than tree surgery of 
proved worth. Remember, also, that little troubles with trees soon grow into big ones. 


The proved Tree Surgery 


Davey Tree Surgery is proved Tree Surgery; it saves trees without guessing or experiment. 

Proved by time — by a record of successful performances spanning a generation. 

Proved by the U. S. Government, which after official investigation endorsed Davey Tree Surgery as 
the only Tree Surgery good enough for the trees on the Capitol grounds and elsewhere. 

Proved by the success of the Davey concern as an institution, which is today doing a volume of 
business thirty times greater than the volume of a decade ago. 

Proved —and proved best — by Davey clients. Hundreds of estate owners between Kansas City 
and Boston — prominent men and women whose recommendation you can accept with complete confi- 
dence — enthusiastically endorse Davey Tree Surgery. 


Write today for FREE examination of your trees 


—and booklet ‘“‘When Your Trees Need the Tree Surgeon." What is the real condition of your trees? 
Without cost or obligation to you, a Davey Tree Surgeon will visit your place, and render an honest 
verdict regarding their condition and needs. Write today. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC., 408 ELM ST., KENT, OHIO 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) 


Branch Offices with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York; 2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, ica, L. I., N i i i 
Baltimore, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Lousville’ Chicego, ey egies 3 1? ye oor ~ Harrisburg, 
Canadian Address: 22 Victoria Sq., Montreal. 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


FOR SAFE TREE SURGERY 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of the Davey Tree Expert Company, and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing themselves. 
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THREE TYPICAL LETTERS FROM HUNDREDS WRITTEN BY SATISFIED DAVEY CLIENTS 


From J. B. Pierce, American Radiator Co., Boston, Mass. 
“I wish to express my entire satisfaction with the work performed by your man.” 





From A. G. Reeves, The Reeve Bros. Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
“I am very much pleased with the expert manner in which your me. have handled the trees on my farm. 


Should they require any further attention, you can rest assured you will be called upon. 
- - From Mr. R. Alger, 
Vice-President Winnesheik County State Bank, Decorah, Iowa. 


“The men who handled my work were very courteous and good workers. It is certain atifying to sc 
people who understand their business and are willing to work, operate on a job of this ree do — 





JOHN DAVEY 
“Father of Tree Surgery” 
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“THE PRETTIEST ROOM” 
(Continued from page 147) 


“Table of the Grandmothers” because it was 
made for my daughter’s great-great-grand- 
mother in 1804. The little bead bag that 
lies upon it and echoes the colors of the room 
in its shading of pinks and blues was given to 
her great-grandmother when she was a tiny 
girl by a tribe of the Cherokee Indians in 
Tennessee, and the old “papier mache” work- 
box inlaid with delicate mother-of-pearl was a 
Victorian tribute to her grandmother. Actu- 
ally, and apart from all sentiment, this table 
is the most unique piece of old furniture | 
possess; rarer even, | think, than my Heppel- 
white tip-table, the kind of thing, you know, 
that every connoisseur stops and pays the 
tribute of interested inquiry. It is made of 
San Domingo mahogany with sides of old 
black cherry, and the little lower shelf is 
formed in a very unusual curve. It is the 
only table precisely of this design that I have 
ever seen. 

The rocking-chair I bought in Vermont for 
a dollar and a quarter, too; a little, low, very 
comfortable rocking-chair of the early nine- 
teenth century, and, somehow, these days I am 
intensely proud of the defiant gold eagle 
stenciled with such bold, broad wings upon its 
top-rail. 

The book-shelves had to be built in; a 
room of this sort in a house of this kind would 
never have had such things, you know; and 
a room without books isn’t quite alive, do you 
think? Notice the small brass candlesticks 
at the corners. How many, many little, 
sleepy children they must have lighted to bed! 

The curtains at my windows are a good 
quality crepe, a happy, vigorous shade, the 
color of the geraniums on the window: sill, 
and of the old hundred-leaf roses on the lawn 
outside, roses as old as the house itself is, 
and that look, when they first bloom in early 
summer, like folded bands of pink satin. 

And now you are round to my bureau, but 
stop a minute first, please, and look at my old 
Valentines, characteristically early-Victorian 
and “larmoyante.” The first depicts a 
gentleman in black small clothes and Byronic 
despair; the other a lachrymose lady in rose 
color. From London they came, and the 
verses are so quaint that | am quoting them 
entirely to you. 


THE GENTLEMAN. 


Amid these wilds | wander in despair, 
sigh for her so faithless yet so fair, 
Ye streams, ye woods, ye breezes tell 
The agony of love for her | feel. 


THE LADY 


In this recess my passion here let sway, 
To disappointment my heart’s a prey. 
I cannot long these pangs endure, 
Despair alone will yield a cure. 


Evidently love was a most unhappy thing, 
then. 

The bureau is more prosaic, but useful and 
suitable and of a good, plain Empire type, the 
wood being butternut and mahogany, a 
frequent combination with us in New England. 
| bought it for ten dollars, and the brasses— 
which are modern reproductions and an ac- 
curate copy of what might originally have 


been on it—were three dollars more. It’s 
the mirror above it that’s perplexing my soul. 
If | count it at what the dealer charged me, 
eight dollars, my room for everything: 
furniture, re-finishing, curtains, cushions, 
rugs, even the bookcases, would total seventy- 
nine dollars and fifty-eight cents. And yet, 
you know, it didn’t cost that much because 
I “swapped” things for the mirror, dreadful 
modern things that I loathed and never in- 
tended to use again, for we have a way, L—— 
and I, of going through the streets like Alad- 
din’s magician crying out, ‘New lamps for 
old, new lamps for old!’ Why, once, L—— 
traded a pair of andirons, some tongs, a cot 
bed and mattress and a wicker chair—all 
modern, of course—for a lustre pitcher; but 
then, the pitcher was lovely, and the other 
things—weren’t! However, these gilt mir- 
rors, long, and without a division, are very 
rare, and I was glad to get mine at any reason- 
able price. 

Do you remember the wee chair beside the 
bureau? It is the one that the old, old lady 
“up t’Aetny-way” gave the Littlest Daughter; 
and although it antedates the rest of the 
furniture perhaps by more than fifty years, | 
like to keep it here because it seems to belong 
to the setting. 

It really is “the prettiest room.” I wish 
you could have seen it in all its pinkness the 
other evening when we sat and told fairy 
tales about Rosy and Mousey, two wonderful 
little bears, the marvel of whose adventures 
gilds the dulness of our workaday world. 
Outside the sky was streaked with rose, too, 
and at my feet, in the wee chair, the Littlest 
Daughter listened, her cheeks as pink as the 
curtains, her dress and eyes matching the 
room’s blues. And | sat and rocked and was 
very happy. It was one of the experiences 
that make vou rejoice in life. 

But still something troubles me, and | want 
you to help me solve this problem in moral 
values. Since I “swapped” for my mirror, 
what did my room really cost? 


CIVIC SLOTH 
(Continued from page 161) 


The grounds of the Cash Register Company 
of Dayton, Ohio, are like the gardens surround- 
ing a national Administration building. 

In Quincy, Mass., a large shipping company 
decided that the workmen were not employed 
under elevating surroundings, and that a 
wholesale clean-up would tend to improve the 
general health and quicken the working spirit. 
Great piles of metal and old material which 
had been scattered about the yards for years 
were removed and disposed of. In their 
places were installed grass plots and flowers. 

Northampton, Mass., maintains a yearly 
Garden Competition where cottage gardens 
are rewarded with Carnegie prizes. There is 
great interest in these competitions, and the 
result is that Northampton is becoming a city 
of beautiful gardens. It is interesting to note 
that most of the prizes are offered to those who 
had no hired help in their gardening. The 
People’s Institute displays a model plot for 
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those who “‘seek to combine artistic beauty 
with inexpensiveness.” 

Mr. George W. Cable, who was the father 
of the movement, and is greatly interested in 
it, says, ‘““We want, what we have not yet 
evolved, the American garden. It will ex- 
press the traits of our domestic life, our strong 
individuality and self-assurance, our sense of 
unguarded security, our affability and unex- 
clusiveness, and our dislike to high-walled 
privacy.” To this end he spends much time 
and strength, and his pen has inspired many 
others to devotion in the cause of beautifying 
America. 

Another problem which confronts those 
who would make their environments more 
beautiful is the disposal of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires. In one of the most attractive 
cities on the Pacific Coast it is a common 
thing to hear in the residential district re- 
marks like this, ‘Come and look at our view, 
it is lovely isn’t it, or it would be if it were not 
for the wires!” The vistas of blue bay, and 
opalescent mountains at the ends of the streets 
are seen through the huge meshes of intersect- 
ing wires. And yet the inertia of the citizens 
lets the companies go right on adding more 
and more wires. 

One critic of American affairs states that 
“Foreigners who travel among us complain 
that so we overdo our good-natured endurance 
of every public inconvenience that we have 
made it a national misfortune, and are losing 
our sense of public rights.” 

These crimes against good taste should be 
governed by legislation, and who makes the 
laws in this country? Why, let’s see,—the 
people—isn’t it? 


KEEPING FIT THE PLANTING 
LINE RESERVES 


(Continued from page 149) 


Sow the seed six to the inch. Cover with an inch 
of soil. Thin the seedlings frequently, using those 
pulled up as soon as they become large enough for 
greens. Give surface tillage at least once a week. 
Protect by a heavy mulch after the ground freezes 


Corn Salad 


The rapidly increasing appreciation of 
salads for table use and the present impulse 
toward efficiency in the garden is likely to 
do much to increase the growth of many 
valuable plants now little known in America. 
Corn Salad is one of the most important of 
these. Although popular in -Europe this 
crop is much neglected here. It is, however, 
an excellent addition to the list of desirable 
salad plants. Although not of pronounced 
flavor, it is valuable for mixing with other 
leaves or for serving along with dressing. 
It is hardy. Seed sown in August and 
September will survive the winter with some 
protection, and yield a bountiful supply of 
leaves in late fall and every spring. 

Buy a packet of seed of Large-leaved Corn Salad. 
Enrich the soil with a nitrogenous fertilizer. Rake 
the surface smooth. Line the rows a foot apart. 
Make the drills an inch deep. Sow the seed four 
to the inch. Cover half an inch deep. Thin the 
seedlings to five inches apart. Give frequent surface 
tillage. Use the larger leaves late in autumn. 
Cover with frames or mulch in November. 
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KELSEY 
HEALTH 
HEAT 


IT MIXES FRESHLY 
HEATED FRESH AIR 
WITH THE NEEDED MOISTURE 


RY air heats, areunhealthy. Fresh 

air, freshly heated, and then auto- 
matically mixed with just the healthful 
amountof moisture, is the Kelsey Health 
Heat kind of heat. 

It isa warm air heat, that is distinctly 
differentfrom any furnace heat. Mainly 
different, in thatit heats any or all rooms 
in any weather, with wind in any direc- 
tion; and does it with less coal than 
other heats. 

This statement admittedly sounds 
suspiciously sweeping. We stand ready 
to prove its absolute verity. 

Bear in mind that the Kelsey ventilates while 
it heats. 

It can be arranged as a heating system for 
winter; and a cooling one for summer. 

Send for Kelsey Achievement Booklet. 


HE Kes EY 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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New York Chicago 
103-H Park Avenue 217-H West Lake Street 
Detroit joston 
95-H Builders Exchang> 405-H P. 0. Square Bldg. 


















L el 
CAN YOU BE POSITIVE OF ANY OTHER ROOF THAT WILL 
LAST FOR ALL TIME? HAVE YOUR ARCHITECT SHOW 
YOU IN SWEET'S CATALOG THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
OUR SLATE PRODUCED IN ONE OR VARIED COLORS 


THE AULD & CONGER CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1870 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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“YOU HAVE ME FLOORED, ALL RIGHT!” 


said the Bungalow to the Tupelo Lumber, 
“and I’m gladder every minute of my long life.” 


What is a Bungalow without a floor? And what is a floor, anyhow? Who wantsa 
floor that has to be worried about — kept in an incubator — nursed and doctored 
and coddled? Why not have a floor that is the best at the start? — that you know 
won’t wear out like ordinary soft-wood floors — that won’t “ Kickup” its grain — 
that costs you less to duy and “ss /abor to day than any other kind of soft wood 
(because of its singularly “‘nzo/ved” grain) — and that is a very close second choice 
to expensive hardwood flooring in desirability —and endurance — and which is 
astonishingly low in comparative cost. 


*¢It is Money in Your Pocket to have TUPELO for Your Floor’’ 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“WORKS EASY— WEARS HARD” 


Tupelo is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore 
easily worked and laid, it has what scientists call an “involved” grain. This is a grain in which the fibres 
are ‘“‘knitted ” or “woven” together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to 
withstand. TUPELO FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (“There’s. something in 
that.”) This tough wear-resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for 
flooring in warehouses and for platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor 
than that. And a floor is a floor, wherever it is. And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the 
same traits that make it supreme in commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, such as porch floors, 
where moisture is encountered Tupelo is not to be compared in investment value with “Cypress” the “Wood 
Eternal,” but for INTERIOR work Tupelo is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty economical. 


YOU WILL FIND IT WORTH WHILE TO KNOW ALL ABOUT TUPELO BEFOKE 
YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR FLOORING. 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples and Full Information about this val- 
uable and extremely economical wood, Please address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’! Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 





























ARE YOU PLANNING TO BUILD? 
OF WHAT SHALL I BUILD MY HOUSE 


is the title of the 32-page reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which are shown handsomely printed illustrations of 
beautiful houses that help to answer that question. 

The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that confronts you and 
that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (9¥” x 12}”’), contains among others the following 
illustrated articles by prominent architects: 

The Wooden House, By Tuomas P. Roprnson The Stucco House, By Davip B. BARNES The Brick House, By Austin D. JENKINS 


Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustra- 
tions of many noteworthy houses built of the three different materials. 


Can you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 


SPECIAL OFFER: { oft siai't Buldy Howes cerns 22222} $1.00 Sarneitetstenmy 
































By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


SHRUBS FOR SUMMER BLOSSOMS 
HE flowering shrubs furnish the most 
effective decoration. for the adorn- 

ment of the home grounds. The rich 
display that is to be seen during May and 
June on the lawns and by the driveways 
in all the older settled parts of America 
makes a series of pictures that add greatly 
to the beauty of our cities and villages. 
Unfortunately, with the coming of sum- 
mer this display gives place to a sombre 
green which is only occasionally lit up 
by the white or yellow petals of some 
summer-flowering bush. This is largely 
due to the fact that until very recently 
the flowering shrubs available for sum- 
mer bloom were comparatively few and 
it is a happy omen for the future beauty 
of our home grounds that the number of 
such summer blooming bushes is being 
increased every year through the efforts 
of explorers and hybridizers. 

No other flowering plants have been 
attracting so-much attention during the 
last three or four years as the various 
sorts of Summer Lilacs or Buddleias. 
The older varieties have been known to 
specialists for a long while but the newer 
kinds which have been introduced from 
the wilds of China by Mr. E. H. Wilson 
have been so remarkable in their beauty 
and periods of bloom that they have 
attracted universal attention. 

If one could fancy the cluster of flowers 
on the end of a lilac twig transformed into 
a very long, cylindrical panicle, each 
small flower retaining its size and shape, 
one would have a fair idea of the decora- 
tive units that make so wonderful a show- 
ing when the Buddleias bloom. The 
fact’ that the long flowering tresses are 
held on the ends of the branches, pro- 
jecting out in a way almost to hide the 
foliage, gives the plant a unique decora- 
tive value. 

Few shrubby plants can be set out in 
beds alone with such assurance of a long 
season of beautiful bloom as these Bud- 
dleias. They are more attractive when 
massed in this way than when scattered 
among other shrubbery or even when 
mixed with other flowers in the perennial 
border. 

The best kinds of Summer Lilacs are 


now recognized as varieties of Buddleia 
variabilis. Four of these are generally 
available for planting in gardens and 
home grounds. Veitchiana, two pani- 
cles of which greatly reduced are shown 
in the accompanying photograph, has 
plain lilac-colored flowers borne in cylin- 
drical panicles which often reach a length 
of two feet. It blossoms in summer and 
early autumn. In Magnifica the indi- 
vidual flowers are larger and the color is 
deeper, being intense violet purple with 


an orange eye in the center of each flower. « 


Superba is even finer, especially in its 
height and the length of its flowering 
panicles. These are held five or six feet 
above the ground and make an impressive 
showing of the very long lilac-colored 
tresses. Wilsonii is especially valuable 
for its lateness of bloom. Its flowers 
begin to open early in September and 
continue until killed by frosts. The 
panicles are often more than two feet 
long, the flowers being rosy lilac with 
orange eyes. 

The ideal way to plan for a showing of 
these Summer Lilacs is to utilize all four 
varieties, putting the tall Superbas at 
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Flower spikes of Summer Lilac, Buddleia Veitchii. 
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the middle or in the back and mixing a 
few of the late blooming Wilsonii through- 
out the setting. A soil rich with abun- 
dant decaying vegetation to furnish 
plant food and to hold moisture is desir- 
able for the bed. Plenty of water during 
the season of bloom helps to give long 
panicles of lasting flowers. If water 
cannot be given artificially it will be worth 
while to mulch the bed with lawn clip- 
pings, pine needles, Sphagnum moss or 
some similar protection. 

These Buddleia flowers are so attrac- 
tive to butterflies that the plants are 
often called Butterfly Bushes. 

The Hypericums or St.-John’s-worts 
have long been recognized as one of the 
most effective groups of shrubs for mid- 
summer flowers. The chief objection to 
them has been the small size of the blos- 
soms and the shrubs as well as their lack 
of hardiness in the case of many varieties. 
Thanks to the arduous exploration of the 
wilds of Western China by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson there are now available several 
beautiful sorts of St.-John’s-wort which 
blossom through the summer and are 
perfectly hardy. The flowers are of good 
size and of a beautiful yellow color. One 
of the best of these is Hypericum patu- 
lum var. Henryi. It produces masses of 
clear yellow flowers in great profusion 
during July and August, and retains its 
leaves until late in autumn. Other 
species of Hypericum which have lately 
been added to our lists are these: Arnoldi- 
anum, Kalmianum, lobocarpum. These 
are all quite similar, having the charac- 
teristic yellow flowers of the genus and 
being especially valuable because of the 
profusion of their bloom during the weeks 
of midsummer. All of these plants are avail- 
able at a cost of thirty-five cents each. 

We are indebted to Mr. Wilson also for 
some very attractive varieties of Poten- 
tilia. These are bushy dwarf shrubs 
usually less than a yard high which 
begin blooming late in spring and continue 
through summer. The variety Splen- 
dens of P. fruticosa has yellow flowers 
while P. veitchii bears white flowers in 
a similar way. 

The Woolly Pepper Bush or Clethra 
tomentosa is a native summer-flowering 
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shrub which bears masses of white flowers 
in August. It deserves more general 
planting than it has had in the past. 


LILIES FOR DECORATION 


When one can get from field, wood or 
garden a supply of stately lilies the prob- 
lem of flower decoration is easily solved. 
These splendid flowers on their long 
stalks are especially fitting for the large 
effects one needs for porch or summer 
living-room. There are many wild lilies 
to be found in various states. In the 
more northern regions the Canada or 
wild yellow lily is often abundant while 
a little farther south the beautiful Turk’s- 
cap lily is found. The Philadelphia lily 
is one of the latest to blossom and is 
known by its erect flowers at the top of 
the stalk. The tiger lily is the most 
familiar of the garden species and it is 
often found along the roadside where it 
has survived an old homestead that 
has long since disappeared. The Ma- 
donna lily and the Auratum lily are two 
other garden favorites that give admirable 
decorative results. 


MIRABELLE PLUMS 


To one who knows and grows a good 
proportion of the hundreds of varieties 
of plums which are now available in 
America it seems strange that there is 
such general neglect of these delicious 
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| New bathroom fixtures 
worth knowing about 








a. A "Ss evidence - ve — ACH fixture in its own way reflects the best current thought 
1 1 rom ro- ° ° 
of this 1s this paragrap on modern bathroom comfort and sanitation. 
fessor U. P. Hedrick’s report on new 
fruits recently published in The Rural A. Lavatory. Vitreous China or Solid Porcelain, D. Dental Lavatory. A vitreous China fixture 
New- Yorker ‘ with wall brackets of the same materials. of appropriate shape and height. Supplies mixed 

se ° ° B. Bath. Ligh ight Solid Porcelain, equipped water to the nozzle and cold water to the flushing 

“To American fruit-growers, Mirabelle with Thermostatic uae wae aemieele howk rim at the same time. 
4 oO; -vellow temperature and flow. - 

plums are best described as golden ye 0 ’ C. Water Closet. Quiet action, yet flushes E. Scales. Platform counter-sunkinfloor. Weigh- 
sweet-flavored damsons. These Mira- thoroughly. Flush operated by a push-button ing mechanism concealed in wall. Dial face flush 
belles are hardly known in America, but valve concealed in floor. with tiling. 
there are a dozen or more distinct varie- Prospective builders will find it an advantage to visit our show rooms below — accompanied by 
ties in Europe, where they are highly the architect or plumber. Or, write for Mott’s 138-Page ‘‘ Bathroom Book”’ giving full descrip- 


esteemed as dessert fruits and for can- tionsand prices of modern equipment, and showing floor plans of 22 model bathrooms, mailed for 4c. 


ning, preserves, compotes, prunes and a — . eee 
tarts. This type of plum is represented ue J. L. MO! I _IRON WORKS, Trenton, N. J. 
by four varieties on the New York New York, Fifth Avenue and Seventeenth Street 


* MH ; +Boston Los Angeles Dallas +Toledo Columbia, 8. C. +San Francisco 
Agricultural Experiment Station grounds Pittsburgh tPhiladelphia {Detroit Portland, Ore. Pengo, Sa +S$t. Louis 
, : ° +Chicago Seattle Des Moines +Washington, D.C. New Orleans t+tMoutreal, Can. 
—Drap d Or, Reine Mirabelle, Late Atlanta Cleveland + Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms Denver San Autonio 





Mirabelle and Mirabelle. -all of which are a 
worthy of attention. The small, round, anatase 72" 


yellow fruits are attractive in appearance = emnccneetetts —— - 
and the sweet, pleasant flavor, whether | BOGACWSA 

eaten out of hand or however prepared in | iv 

the kitchen, commend any of the four HOTEL HARGRAVE ER AN he he a 


the BEST LONG-LEAF PINE THAT GROWS. 











sorts to those who appreciate choice W. 72nd St., between Broadway and Columbus Ave. 
H i Subway, Elevated, Bus Lines and FOR ALL STRUCTURAL USES, SPECIFY 
fruits. The trees are small, but vigor- NEW YORK {ee sae, 3 ot BSOGALUSA™ that la your euarascy, “And 

j ‘ , ou don’t see “Bogalusa” stamped on 

ous, yaoi and healthy aig where 300 Rooms a 200 Bathrooms PIECE or bundle sos’ ll refuse if as “not per order.” 
ever Gamsons grow-—indee they are so Comfort, Refinement and Luxury combined with very moderate WRITE US. (Cutting 1,000,000 feet a day still 
hardy and healthy that they are com- rates. leaves us time to take an interest in YOU.) There’s 
st / Sinai seems with piteate hath $2.00 and up a real valuefor you in the Bogalusa Book. (Free.) 
monly used in the Old World as a dwarf- Tolkcsam waked tcneane. . -Saleenup GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY. 
Parlor, bedroom with private bath, two persons, $3.00 and up MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


i other plums. French writers 
ng stock for other plu Restaurant oud service ie the best, at reasonable peices. Tind 1609 Fourth Avenue Bogalusa. La. 


say that these Mirabelle plums come true Bt. entrance a Park, one oe oF Ca are ont = 
H ; ments within five to ten minutes. nd for Illustrated booklet. 
to seed and that peasants establish their EUGENE CABLE, Manager. BOGALWSA 


small plantations by planting the pits.” 























EDWARD GILLETT, 





THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


started this season it is well worth while to start one now in a 
part of the garden from which early peas or other crops have 
been removed. The plants should be sent by express rather 


EVERGREENS FOR AUGUST PLANTING 


N a season which has been normally wet so that the roots of 
the trees have been able to absorb a fair amount of moisture, 
August is now considered one of the best months for planting 
the coniferous evergreen. A great many of the leading nurseries 
make a specialty of planting at this time and send out circulars 
describing the various varieties available. The most important 
of these coniferous evergreens are indicated below: 
White Pine 
Scotch Pine 


Japanese Red Pine 
Mountain Pine 


American Arborvitae 
Siberian Arborvitae 
Pyrimidal Arborvitae 
Dwarf Globose Arborvitae 


Red Cedar Swiss Stone Pine 
Nordman’s Fir White Spruce 
Nikko Fir Conical Norway Spruce 


Oriental Spruce 
Koster’s Blue Spruce 
Japanese Yew 


American Hemlock 
Common Juniper 
Swedish Juniper 
Chinese Juniper Spreading Yew 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Most people know the Oriental Poppy only from the old- 
fashioned scarlet flowers which stand out so gorgeously in many 
of the older gardens in June. On account of their extreme 
brilliancy they instantly attract attention but are probably 
not planted more generally because of the lack of variety. To 
one who knows only this type it comes as a surprise to find nearly 
a score of named varieties, varying much in color, listed in the 
better catalogs. Thus in the introduction to one such list Mr. 
Bertrand H. Farr, the well known specialist in hardy plants 
says: “Recently many new hybrid varieties have been intro- 
duced in various colors, ranging from silvery white, soft pink 
and salmon to dark blood crimson and black maroon. They are 
very hardy and once established are one of the most permanent 
features of the garden. The one important thing to observe is to 
transplant them during their dormant season, which is August 
and September, at which time they are easily handled and may 
be shipped long distances.” A list of good sorts follows. 


Beauty of Livermere Mrs. Perry 
Blush Queen Nancy 

Cerise Beauty Oriflamme 
Goliath Perry’s White 
Jeannie Mawson Princess Ena 
Joyce Princess Victoria Louise 
Lady Roscoe Queen Alexandra 
Lightness Rose Queen 
Mahonoy Silberlick 

Mary Studholme Royal Scarlet 
Monarch Silver Queen 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


By the first of August one can buy at very reasonable prices 
excellent pot-grown strawberry plants which may be set in the 
ground without disturbing the roots, so that the vines will 
thrive from the start and make an excellent growth until very 
late in autumn. If a strawberry bed has not already been 





than by mail. One should surely select such ever-bearing sorts 
as Superb and Progressive in order to have fruit throughout the 
season. It is also desirable to plant sorts which ripen their 
fruit in succession. A good collection of these is offered in 
Henderson’s midsummer catalog, and doubtless other growers 
will be glad to furnish similar sets of varieties. 


For ‘ Succession” Other Good Varieties 


Early Ozark Superb (Everbearing) 
Abington Progressive (Everbearing, 
Chipman Americus (Everbearing) 
Norwood Cardinal 

Heritage Glen Mary 
Commonwealth Chesapeake 


IRISES FOR AUGUST PLANTING 


Most people wait until autumn or spring to buy new Iris plants 
for border gardens. This is a mistake as the dormant period of 
these beautiful flowers occurs in August and early in September. 
Consequently if the roots are moved at this time they will have 
an opportunity to start into growth this fall and will continue 
uninterruptedly next spring. In the world of flowers the Irises 
form a kingdom of their own. There are more different types 
of beautiful blossoms and more wonderful varieties of coloring 
than in almost any other flowering plant. Some of the most 
exquisite catalogs of plant specialists which have ever been 
published, deal with the Irises, and these serve as an admirable 
guide to the selection of the sorts most likely to please the pur- 
chaser. Every owner of a perennial border should have these 
catalogs on hand for reference. The most important types of 
Irises are listed below. 


Japanese Irises 
German Irises 
Crimean Irises 
Pumila Irises 

Siberian Irises 


HELPS FOR THE GARDEN 


There are many kinds of apparatus which are helpful in mak- 
ing the garden work lighter and in rendering its results more 
efficient. It is especially important this year that everything 
possible should be done to preserve as much of the surplus gar- 
den produce as possible, and one can get at small cost canning 
outfits which will be of greatest value in this direction. 


Spraying Helps Insecticides and Fungi- 
cides 
Arsenate of Lead 


Oriental Irises 

Crested Irises 

Apogon Irises 

Common Blue Flag 
Farr’s Japanese Seedlings 


Helps for Canners 


One-hole Kitchen Can- Compressed Air Sprayer 


ner 
Two-hole Kitchen Can- Compressed Air Atomizer Black Leaf 40 


ner 
Small Family Outdoor Powder Guns Bordeaux-Arsenate of 
Canner Lead 
Large Family Outdoor Plant Duster Pyrox 


Compressed Steam Knapsack Sprayer Tree Tanglefoot 


Canners 





Hardy Ferns and Flowers i ‘ 


For Dark Shady Places eo) 


Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 
11 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 








The Care of Your Trees 


Let us take it right off your shoulders. 
“The Bartlett Way’? of Tree Surgery is 
safe and sure. one but real experts 
employed. Endorsed by forestry schools. 
Representatives everywhere. Send for 
“Tree Talk.’’ It’s alive with tree helps. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 
539 Main Street Stamford, Conn. 




















ship 1000 miles and guarantee satisfactory growth. 
Catalog and List of Hardy Flowers in Pots for Summer Planting. 


HICKS NURSERIES, Box B, Westbury, L. I. Phone 68 


& A 
HICKS BIG TRE 


THEY give you NOW beautiful, cool shade that you would 
otherwise have to wait ten years before enjoying. 

by motor trucks within 75 miles of New York City. Do you wish 
a wall of evergreens 6 ft. to 12 ft. high to shut off the noisy 
street? Then send for special offer on Pines, Spruce, Fir an 
Hemlock. August or September is a good time to plant. We 





e deliver 


Send for 
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SAVE THE BIRDS WITH DODSON HOUSES 
Give them this safe refuge and then reduce their enemy the spar- 
row, with Dodson’s Sparrow Trap. Write for bird book and catalogto 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Vice-Pres. and Director Am. Audubon Ass'n 
Kankakee, III 


GUIDE 





703 Harrison Ave. - 


VICK’S ano'Frora 











Vv ble, 
SAVE. TEN Maw Jee © verte ets eee, «=er 
Ready Send for free copy—today. 1917 
YEARS JAMES VICK’S SONS, _9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y- 





DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own roots. 66 
years’ experience. No matter where youlive, we guarantee safe 
delivery. Send today for Dingee “‘Guide to Rose Culture. 

DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 872 West Grove, Pa. 
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THE GARDENER’S 
CALENDAR | 


























]T is especially important this year to 
keep the potato vines in a healthy grow- 


ing condition as long as possible. The 
size of the crop depends directly upon the When You Build Your New Home 
greenness of the foliage. Every week INCE . ‘ee 

: you are going to live in your new home, 
added to the period of growth means a S perhaps for a lifetime, you will want the interior 
decided increase in the size of the tubers. woodwork just as fine as you can secure. With this 


Two chief enemies are likely to threaten point in mind let us call your attention to North 
the crop this month—the potato beetles Carolina Pine, and invite you to send for our free Book 
and the potato blight. The former eats of Interiors which shows in full color the richly stained 
the leaves and the latter kills them by its woodwork of many fine homes. Ask also for our 
parasitic growth among the green tissues. Home-Builders’ Book—full of practical plans and 


Both are fatal to the production of a valuable information. 
satisfactory crop. North Carolina Pine Association 
The potato beetle is one of the easiest 101 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

of all insects to kill. As it devours the Norfolk, Va. 

leaves bodily it is only necessary to coat 
their surfaces with a poison that the 
beetles will eat at the same time. The 
universal practice now is to dust or spray 
the potato vines with arsenate of lead or 


























Paris green whenever these insects ap- AMERICAN-GROWN 
pear. The former is the safer and more nieaineialiatieennes Potted Strawberry Plants 
satisfactory of the two. By the use of he ¥ 
the powder bellows now available one | ee DRE y 
can apply the lead arsenate powder to the August, when the trees and plants 
. ‘ i ake are at their best, and make your 
vines very rapidly. Apply it if practi- selection for fall delivery. Our ° 
cable early in the morning while the leaves catalog —“Suggestions For Ef- Mid-Summer Catalogue 
2 eet with dew fective Planting”—on request. AT : 
are stl . basi || offers the best varieties and gives 
The downy mildew or late blight is the Andorra Nurseries || directions for planting in order to 
most destructive fungous disease of ee ae raise a full crop of Strawberries next 
potatoes. It has been estimated that ina Philadelphia, Pennsylvania year; also offers Celery and Cabbage 
single year this disease caused a loss of Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, Flower 
hc f By pam ate Pea — —— — and Farm Seeds for summer sowing, 
and it 1s one of the most important factors a “i Potted Plants of Roses, Hardy Per- 
to be reckoned with by all growers of this R eiber B ird H omes ennials and Shrubbery pein mav 
crop. It is caused by an insidious plant are always filled with birds—summer safely be set out during the summer; 


and winter—in summer for nesting =i 
de aati mae widen also : — list of seasonable Decora- 

~. Bird Baths and Feeding Sta- tive Fiants. 

tions should occupy a place in : } 

every garden, school grounds, Write for a fr ee copy, and kindly 

Park and Estate. The mention this publication 


REIBER BIRD BOOK HENRY A. DREER 







parasite which is likely to begin its devel- 
opment on a few plants from infected | 
tubers here and there in the field. These | 
diseased vines would seldom be noticed 
by ordinary observers but under favor- 
able weather conditions they will pro- 
duce millions of spores to be blown through ‘@. describes and illustrates them—sent 
the field and to alight in drops of mois- i” free on request. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ture upon the leaves everywhere. Each | REIBER PLACE 
of these spores soon germinates and pene- | REIBER BIRD HOMES west'weestet. sv 


trates through the breathing pores of | “ eo — ESTA ae at 
the leaves into their tissues. Here they | SH I Will Help You Start i FREE SERVICE TO READERS 
































N order to make it easier for HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















soon develop a growth of slender threads | » 
forming the mycelium of the fungus and z . : Pe cony Garden peter vet mn aise ie ely ep rege 
© Soe eonies planted any t t tt number, our 
absorbing the living cells of the leaf and Chaclaeh, Will dkasamaman ie ecadegee Uletans Readers’ Service will have catalogs sent to those who 
causing it to turn brown and die. Some | next June, and increase in beauty with each suc- fill out the attached coupon. 
of the spores are washed into the soil ceeding year. Start with my “ Collection B,” er caer ee yen ond seal tadegs 
; consisting of twelve named varieties — white We will attend to the rest. 
and develop upon the tubers causing a red, lilac-rose, pink and other shades. TES i PNET TAO ORS ET eS Gh SRS 
rotting, either in the ground before they One Plant Each $5 85 ia wii eee 
are dug or in the cellar afterward. eos Go Wsittes Gs Gentlemen: Please send me catalogs of — 
: 1917-1918 edition of “Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties” de- Bi 

Fortunately it has been abundantly scribes this collection; if you do not have a copy ask for one. Rented Neenytea 
proven that this disease is easily pre- BERTRAND H. FARR — Wyomissing Nurseries Co Come ray 86 aes Ferns 
vented by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 125 Garfield Ave. - - Wyomissing, Penna. io bts hess Tdddihordthbee oad ss maaseia 
ture—a combination of sulphate of cop- ® GT adh 
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HEALTH 
WANTED 


(THE home tragedies of 
peace—sickness, acci- 
dent and death—and the 
big tragedy of war, with 
its mounting cost of food, 
have developed a long wait- 
ing list for 





SEA BREEZE 











per, water and lime. Directions for 
making this are printed in hundreds of 
bulletins and circulars but the amateur 
will usually find it advisable to buy some 
of the prepared forms which are now upon 
the market. The best of these combine 
an arsenical poison with the Bordeaux 
mixture so that one can prevent the in- 
juries of both insects and fungi. 

This spraying must be done before 
the disease shows itself. It is a prevent- 
ive rather than a cure, but fortunately 
many experiments have shown that the 
Bordeaux mixture has a tonic effect upon 
the leaves and that it is worth while to 
apply it whether the disease is present or 
not. 

Various other vegetable crops are sub- 
ject to somewhat similar injuries from 
insects and fungi. Squashes, cucumbers 
and melons are likely to attract a host of 


black squash bugs which will destroy 
the vines if let alone. One of the best 
our summer fresh air home for children and babies, ways to get rid of these is to pick off the 
‘ ; ' egg masses and to lay pieces of board or | 
tired working girls, mothers and grandmothers of the shindiex ‘eer the wine, wadet kite the 
tenements adult bugs will gather at night so that } 
they may be easily collected and killed 
In war—in peace—our youth must grow into healthful, 1 | 
Cabbages and cauliflowers are almost 
fit manhood and womanhood. certain to be infested with the green cab- 1 
: F . : bage worms that hatch from eggs laid 
Sea Breeze gives hundreds of city children their one by the white cabbage butterflies. One f 
. ‘ ~ oe of the simplest ways to destroy these in : 
chance in the year for fresh air, good food—health. sachets secieie aes gee eae i 
P hot water at a temperature of 130 degrees ‘ 
Allow 60 cents a day or $4 a week for each one whom F. This may be put into an ordinary ; 
you will send as your guest, and send the amount to nage wasering pot — eoling o c 
and then poured over the plants. It wi c 
George Blagden, Treasurer. 
cool so rapidly during the operation that v 
when it reaches the leaves it will be at n 
, - . ‘va about the right temperature. a 
NEW YORK eon [ATION =“ IMPROVING Te. aphids or plant dace ate-aoncng the 
THE CONDITION OF THE POOR most vexatious insect enemies of later : 
. . summer. The general remedy now 
r Vact 99 é t 
Room 200, 105 East 22nd St. New York City is one of the several tobacco extracts 
Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., President offered by seedsmen and florists. A th 
standard formula is the “Black Leaf 40” Ww 
which is a highly concentrated nicotine fr 
extract that may readily be diluted to n 
any degree desired. te 
ee ta 
ta — ———______— YOUR NEIGHBOR be 
: (Continued from page 158) - 
WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO PUT IN YOUR HOUSE? an acre of land ser ia _ peed: Sw ~ ex 
‘ sols . . . fast and some of the people roun 
F COURSE, to put in it all those things that make a house livable: chairs and tables, rugs and grass grew fas . 
O curtains, cy cod Kehtng y cet ti os ada peer list is as long as the needs o about let their cattle stray that way, and it ea 
civilized man. But do you know just the particular kind of all these architectural details and necessary an was very bad for the young gardeners. Then co 
artistic furnishings you want in your own house >? The decisions are many, not easy to make—and they all cost money. the teacher divided the land so that each child 
Let THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Reprints Help You. The second in the series is now ready. had his or her own garden and choice of th 
Its name tells you that it contains the help you need. flowers or vegetables, and things went better. th 
The Inside of the House—Practical and Artistic Suggestions But the gardens lacked dependable watering, su; 
Like the first eyeiet (which has gone into a second edition), “Of What Shall I Build My House, Wood—Stucco—Brick;” it consists of and the water supply was quite a long way off. 
32 pages of beautiful illustrations handsomely printed in sepia of the same size as the magazine (9 3-4 x 12 1-2). Finally the parents became interested, got to- ha 
These reprints cost 50 cents each, postpaid. Order by Title. gether, and water was piped to the school. wi 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Dept. R, Three Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts sega apes — done very well 
indeed—exce , 
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CANNING BY THE COLD PACK 
PROCESS 


(Continued from page 143) 


If these are not procurable, a cheese-cloth in 
which to tie the vegetables and fruit will 
suffice. A plain everyday button-hook is 
excellent to use in immersing and removing 
the cans from the scalding hot-water bath. 
A measuring cup, scissors, teaspoons and 
tablespoons, paring knife, three tins for 
making syrups, blanching and cold dipping, 
a fork, salt and sugar, cheese-cloth and a 
funnel for filling jars complete the necessary 
equipment. All of these utensils and mate- 
rials we can find in any kitchen and they are 
quite adequate for almost all canning proc- 
esses. Some people use a commercial 
steam cooker. 


THE PROCESS 


]. Pick all fruit and vegetables as early 
in the day as possible. Can these vegetables 
or fruits the same day as picked, making canning 
necessary in small rather than in larger 
quantities in some instances. 

II. Clean, sort and grade, putting like 
quality, shape and size together in the same 
cans. Do not can spoiled fruit, for canning 
never improves but simply conserves the 
material. 

III. Blanch or scald the fruits or vegetables 
the required length of time, as stated in the 
accompanying chart. This process shrinks 
their substance, starts the flow of color, 
removes objectionable acids, and softens the 
fruit or vegetables. 

IV. After the vegetables or fruit have been 
in the blanching pan the required length of 
time, remove immediately and plunge or dip 
quickly into a pan of cold water. This sets 
the color, stops the cooking, and the sudden 
change from scalding temperature to the very 
cold does much toward killing the bacteria 
which may be present. We ourselves could 
not stand such a change, and the bacteria 
are far more delicate than we are. 

V. Our jars should have been tested, as 
previously stated, before the day we are 
ready to use them. Put the cans and their 
tops in the water bath when you start to heat 
the water, thus bringing the temperature of 
the glass gradually up to boiling, so that 
when the cans are filled with the vegetables or 
fruit and returned to the sterilizer, they will 
not break, because of the sudden change in 
temperature. 

VI. After the cold dip, pack the vege- 
tables or fruit into the jars (on which have 
been fitted the tested rubbers), filling the 
jars full except in the case of peas, corn 
and beans, when one-fourth inch is left for 
expansion. 

VII, a. Add one level teaspoon salt to 
each quart of vegetables, filling cracks and 
corners with boiling water. 

VII, b. Fill cans of fruit with hot syrup, 
the density of the syrup being governed by 
the fruit used—and the prevailing price of 
sugar. 

VIII. Screw Mason tops tight and give one- 
half turn back. For jars of the Lightning type 
with glass tops and wire bails, snap the upper 
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The ARISTOCRA 







It tells you how you can use this “Aristocrat 
of Building Materials” for the home of mod- 
erate size, as well as the largest, or for the 
church, apartment, business or public build- 
ing, with an effect of beauty, dignity, solidity, 


THIS 
BOOK 
HAS 
BEEN 
WRITTEN 












and permanence which can never be obtained INASENSI- 
by the use of artificial materials. The text BLE WAY 
and photographs take you from the world- FOR SENSI- 
old fossil formations of Indiana Limestone ag oy yy 


TASTE. IT IS 
WORTH READ.- 
ING. 


through the “why” of its wonderful physical 
qualities and into its broad use for the finest 
buildings in every state in the Union. 


Even the wonderful processes of quarrying, and working Indiana Limestone are described, 
for it is they that have made possible the general use of this ideal building, material by 
bringing, down its cost to a point where it frequently meets or even betters the price of | 
far less desirable materials, and this without lessenin3, its worth or dignity of effect 


FOR ANY BUILDING YOU EXPECT TO LIVE IN, LOOK UPTO 
OR LOVE—INDIANA LIMESTONE—NOTHING SURPASSES IT. 


There is no artificial material which will express sincere art and architecture as well as the natural material 
—stone. There is no stone better for the purpose than Limestone—and there is no Limestone the world over 
ATK, (including, that used for nearly all the beautiful buildings of old 

IQR). 







England) which can equal in beauty and physical qualities the Indi- 
ana Limestone of ourown country. You onale should know all about it. 


FR E. E. f Ahandsome sample of Indiana Limestone 


; * showing several finishes will be sent you 
with the book. Simply write us for them—today. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ff ASS'N 
BOX 508, BEDFORD, INDIANA ; 
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DIGNITY - GENUINENESS - REASONABLE PRICE 




















FIRST AID TO THE SMALL GARDENER 


For the benefit of citizens now engaged in the patriotic work of growing vegetables in back yards and vacant 
lots, the Readers’ Service Bureau of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared a series of three leaflets on the 
A-B-C’s of gardening. 

Written by an agricultural expert, this advice is designed especially to help the amateur, but it will be found 
invaluable even to gardeners of experience. 

INTENSIVE CROPPING IN SMALL GARDENS tells how to get the greatest returns from a small plot of ground by interplanting and 


crop rotation. It is illustrated by drawings that show you just what to do and how to do it. : 
GARDEN PRACTICE explains the principal steps in planting and cultivating the common vegetables, clearly defining the treatment 


that should be given to each. ‘i ; 
GARDEN PESTS is the title of a leaflet written to help the gardener fight the foes that attack his growing plants. 


These little articles will not only enable you to cultivate your garden scientifically, but they will make the work more interesting. They 


will save you time, worry and money, and they may save your crop. 
HOUSE BEAUTI subscribers may have these leaflets upon request. Please enclose stamped and addressed envelope. 


READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


THREE PARK STREET, BOSTON 
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Terra Cotta | 
TILE ROOF 


lasts forever—requires no 
paint, stain or repairs to 
preserve its beauty. It’sa 
ect protection from 
the elements and the only 
roof that is absolutely 
fireproof. Get your archi- 
tect’s opinion. 
Seiad” to glen tat tes @ 
any prospective builder upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON CO. 
Mafrs. of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 
General ge 

1111-1121 ioome Bidg., Chicago, 
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Architect Peter Olsen, of Duluth, Minn., designed this handsome 
J.A. Todd residence. Roof is of Imperial 
detail more clearly shown in border of advertisement.) 


French Tiles. (See 





















leaves the garage? 
don’t! 


1774 which locks the door open! 


Send for free catalog K describing 
Stanley Garage Hardware. 


New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
New York 


Garage Hardware | 


D° you “take a chance” 
that the wind will not 
blow the door crashing against | 
your car when it enters or 


If so, 


Get Stanley Garage Door Holder No. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


Chicago 


Tee 









Me 
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HOTEL WEBSTER 


FORTY-FIFTH STREET BY FIFTH AVENUE 

40 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

(Just off Fifth Avenue on one of city’s quietest streets) 
NEW YORK’S most beautiful small hotel. 
Much favored by women traveling without 
escort. Within four minutes’ walk of forty 
theatres. Center of shopping district. 


Rooms — adjoining bath - $2.00 and upwards 
Rooms — private bath - $3.00 and upwards 
Sitting-room, bedroom and "path, $6.00 and upwards 


Send for Booklet “R’’. W. JOHNSON QUINN, Mgr. 
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“BEAUTIFUL BIRCH FOR BEAUTIFUL WOODWORK” 











Briercliff Manor—on the paar wig Home of W. W. 


Interior trim of “Beautiful birch.” 


~ Chief amonz the 
charms of a 
_charmin?, home 


—this charmin3 home—is its interior trim of ‘Beautiful 
birch—the Natural Trim for the American Home.” 

Your home may easily and economically be made just 
as charmin, np by the use of birch, which. for trim, doors, 
floors and furniture is of extraordinary beauty. And it is 
not high in price 

i , whether used solid or as veneer, is extremely 
hard, and 50, practically * ‘mar-proof’’—sanitary and adapt- 
able to a great variety of finishes, including white enamel 
—for which it is id 

A hard hardwood—which stands upto hard service with- 
out showing eny ill effects— 

birch gives more for less. 

We want to send you some tangible proofs in the 

shape of a set of little panels of ‘Beautiful birch, 
showing different finishes. We'll send our 

about birch, too. 

NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 

MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
211 F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Fuller, Esquire. 









We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN 
FURNITURE and THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL (for two years) for 


$5.75 


Historic Styles in Furniture, by Virginia 
Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 
196 pages of text, 30 full page and 84 other 
illustrations. In the words of the publisher, the 
book furnishes “‘a bird’s-eye view of the devel- 
opment of styles in furniture through ten cen- 
turies, and gives the backgrounds and settings 
an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is 
$3.00 
The price of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
(two years) is $5.00 
We offer the two in combination 
for $5.75 


This offer is good to either new or renewing 
subscribers 


Address: Circulation Dept. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL BOSTON 


bail into position but do not put down the 


second bail. 


IX. Place jar in hot water bath, setting 
it on a rack, with the water one inch above 
the top of the jar—so that there is even 
circulation around, above, and under the can. 

X. It is desirable to have the water boiling 
when the cans are immersed. 
do not begin to count the time of sterilization 
until boiling begins, that is, until a few bubbles 


are bursting on top. Keep the boiling con- 
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tinuous throughout the period. 


XI. Remove promptly when the required 
sterilization period is up. Snap the lower bail 
down—having the jar wrapped in a cloth, 


to prevent breakage from drafts. 


XII. To test for a perfect seal, turn the jar 
If a straight line of bubbles goes 
from any point in the rubber to the bottom of 
the jar, air is gaining access to the center of 
When jar is cold, loosen the bails and 
lift the can by its cover, if the cover does not 
come off the seal is perfect. 
if they do occur, can be traced back to an 
Do give them 


on 


the jar. 


imperfect 


its side. 


thorough tests. 


rubber or jar. 


CANNING SCHEDULE 


If it is not, 


These faults, 








Fruit or Vegetables 


Length of 
Time for 
Blanching, 
Minutes 


Hot Water 
Bath, 
Minutes 





1. Sort Fruits 


Apricots 

Blackberries 
Blueberries 
Dewberries 
Raspberries 
Strawberries 

Sweet Cherries 
Plums 
Grapes—Grape Juice 


20 





. Sour BERRY 


Cranberries 
Currants 
Gooseberries 
Sour Cherries 





Ill. 


Harp Fruits 
Rhubarb 
Apples 

Pears 

Quinces 
Apple Cider 
Pineapple 


— 
Nix 


20 





. CiTRUS 


Oranges 


to 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BOUND VOLUMES 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is now bound six numbers to a volume. 
Each volume constitutes a profusely ee compendium on 
house building, furnishing and with due jon to 
the flower and vegetable gardens. 











Volume 41 contains the six issues of December 1916—May 1917 
inclusive. 
Sent for $2.60, postage prepaid 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - - Three Park Street, Boston 


SPECIAL VEGETABLES 
Beans 

Corn—on or off cob 
Okra 

Peas 

Pumpkin 

Squash 


Tomatoes 


2 to5 


5 
2to5 
2 to 5 
10 if to 
be used as 
veg. 
1 to 3 


120 
180 
120 
120 


22 





Vi. 


Root AND TUBER 
VEGETABLES 

Beets 

Carrots 

Parsnips 

Sweet Potatoes 

Turnips 


6 


go 














VII. 


VEGETABLE GREENS, 


SPINACH AND OTHER 
GREENS 





15 to20 
in steam 
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OLD SPANISH DOORWAYS 
(Continued from page 167) 

Indian Caciques, Spanish Viceroys, Mexican 
Generals, and American politicians — have 
issued Decrees from these Chambers of State. 

In the days when the first American pioneers 
came West, this “Palacio Real’’ was men- 
tioned in the Spanish Archives as_ being 
famous for two great curiosities—glass win- 
dows and strings of Indians’ ears festooned 
over the doorways! Mica was the usual filling 
for window casings in those days and a pane 
of glass was regarded as a far-heralded luxury. 
In order to frighten the Indians from plans for 
further massacres, a premium was paid by the 
Royal Spanish Government for Indian scalps, 
so much extra being the bounty for each ear. 
When a sufficient number of ears had been 
collected, they were strung and fastened upon 
the outer wall under the portal—an advertise- 
ment whose power of suggestion even out- 
rivals the lurid movie posters of today. 
Scientists pass in and out through the door- 
ways now, reviewing from a historic stand- 
point the political intrigues and assassinations, 
the barricades and gay routes which those old 
doors have witnessed, for the Palace now 
houses the School of American Research. 





AN OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY 
PLACE 


(Continued from page 155) 
Robinson,—‘‘a garden in which grass is 
grown for hay, if bordered with walks and 
flower growths, is still rightly called a garden.” 
He also says: “Except where wanted as a 
carpet to walk upon, grass may be often al- 
lowed to grow even! in the pleasure ground: 
quite as good an effect is afforded by unmown 
as by mown grass—indeed better when the 
long grass is full of flowers.” 

The meadows here have long been used in 
this manner, their boundaries planted with 
flowering shrubs, bordered with grass walks 
kept short ‘“‘as a carpet to walk upon.” 

It will be seen that it is the grass walks 
which make it possible to include the hay sec- 
tions and still have a real garden. The grass 
walks here comprise in length a thousand feet. 

The little walk in the picture is one of 
these. On one side the flowery brook banks 
and singing brook, and on the other, until 
the hay is cut, the tall grass growing in a 
perfectly regular border line, make a delight- 
ful way to Echo Terrace and the wildflower 
garden beyond, while the undulating, shim- 
mering sea of green stretching across South 
Meadow, and enclosed on all its outer bound- 
aries by lilac and syringa, shad blossoms and 
silver bells, Fosythia and Spirea, the pink of 
phlox and the yellow of Hellenium and 
Rudbeckia, each as the progressing season 
affords,—is a most satisfying garden scene, 
the land at the same time yielding in perfect 
hay the largest possible financial return. 

Sufficient fruit and vegetables are raised in 
this garden to supply the family throughout the 
year. This is accomplished by the services of one 
man part of the time only. ‘A little done well 
and always in due season” has indeed proved 
an all-sufficient motto—because this little is 
directed to maintaining natural conditions. 
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” WHEN THE THOUGHT TURNS BACK 


to the loved ones left behind, there is comfort in 
the knowledge that they are safe from harm, The 
Home Guard can never be too faithful or too reliable 
—and the trustiest guardian of the home ever 
devised is the Corbin Ball- Bearing Cylinder, 
attached to a high-grade Corbin residence lock. 
Ask your hardware dealer for information — or 
write to 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICACO PHILADELPHIA 














The famous Hotel for WoMEN || Irises, Hardy Plants, Lilies and 
HOTEL ~~ | | Japanese Garden Specialties 


Send for our catalogue for 1917-1918 


Martha V ashin ton Over 500 fine varieties of Irises 
[just OFF FIFTH AVENUE] g RAINBOW GARDENS $7) oy Mi NN: 


29 East 29th St., New York City 











YOUR GARDEN IS WORTH A STAMP 
ae our ri —— rooms you ra select one In these days of war and soaring prices, a garden is a 
at $1.50 per day and up; ‘ “r day eact are aes ¢ =a ‘ : v y 
pr Ac ry ve = anh cy ‘Ww “ ca here necessity for every family with evena few feet of ground. 
; <i. ae ceesner® © serve an | Tf you would make the most of your garden, write us 
excellent Table d’Hote luncheon at 40 cents and din- : 3 or. det oo 
about any question that puzzles you. 





ner at 50 cents. : pag : 
? y This service is as free as the sunshine and may prove 
BOOKLET AND ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SENT | almost as valuable in making your crop a success. 
UPON REQUEST READERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
THE HOUSR BEAUTIFUL - Three Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
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PLUNDERINGS FROM SPAIN 
(Continued from page 140) 





Are You Planning to Build? 


Then Get These Three Valuable Numbers FREE 


came to this country, the incident being just 
another example of that simple honesty to be 
met with throughout Spain. 
ge " In European travel one occasionally stum- 
bles across those extremely interesting mark- 
ets called “rag fairs.” Spain is no exception 
and the “‘Rastro” of Madrid is one of the 
largest in the world. Here is piled the scour- 
ing of the city and the surrounding country, 
and one may: buy anything second hand from 
a whole carved wooden house front to brass 
eae ee candlesticks. I wanted the house front, 
but for obvious reasons had to be content with 
the candlesticks and acquired many for the 
sum of one peseta or twenty cents each. | re- 
turned from the fair hung with sounding brass 
and clanking like a knight in armor. 

Spain is not as yet overrun by tourists with 
their exasperating influence on prices of all 
kinds. To be sure the professional dealers 
have been at work in the Peninsula, and be- 
fore many years we may expect Spain to be as 
thoroughly raked and combed of choice 
“finds” as is the Italy of today. 





The June, July and August issues of The Architectural Record—authoritative 

and professional — each containing 100 or more photographs, interior views and 

floor plans of recent successful buildings— will be included free, if you sub- 

scribe now to start with September. 
The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the work of leading archi- 
tects throughout the country. It is read by more architects than any other journal, and is 
also taken each year by hundreds of persons who find it helpful while they are planning to build. 
In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the business section are also de- 
scribed the latest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and specialties which 
add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 
Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing and reading. It will save 
much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 








| 
| 
: Accept these three numbers free. Mail the coupon today. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REcORD, 119 W. 40th St., New York City. H.B. 8-17 
Send free your June, July and August numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning September, 1917, for which 
find $3 enclosed (add 60c for Canada, $1 for Foreign). 


Name Surcninnseoanwhdatoelay<d ies Sasspclnapiintaieiacabehnn kde ptobceastoscedaibentbuend aucunieusacn had taoaieeinks een as air 





REDEEMING THE BACK PIAZZA 
OF THE APARTMENT 


(Continued from page 168) 


Se aa ee 














One of my friends, the mother of a small 
child, redeemed her piazza. She made it 
into an outdoor play-room. In order to do 
this she furnished the piazza with a small table 
and chair and a wooden box with a hinged 
cover, in which toys and books might be kept 
at night. The railing of the piazza was 
sufficiently high and its “pickets” sufficiently 
close together to make this a perfectly safe 
place for the child to play in alone;—the only 
outside place of the kind at the disposal of the 
mother. 

Another neighbor, much interested in my 

eat lans and procedures in the direction of re- 
eyo Secret eA, «IY acini my back piazza, decided to redeem 
od Sen topemnan —. = Sas i hers. She did not feel inclined to have either 
i a summer house or a bird sanctuary; but she 


A HOUSE THAT 
WON A PRIZE 


Out of a large number 
of plans submitted to the 
Portland, Oregon, Chap- 
ter of the American Insti- . 
tute of Architects, this 
design for a $3,000 dwell- == 
ing wasadjudged the best. __— 

The object of the competition, . 
which was held under the aus- 
pees of THE HOUSE BEAU-  ,. 

IFUL, wastosee ifthe prob- w 
lem of convenient and pleasant 
living could be solved ina home 
of moderate price, and to pro- 
vide plans fora structure artis- ji 





ee 








heating, plumbing, lighting, 








kitchen conveniences, the arrangement of rooms, doors and 
windows, and many other matters that make a house livable. 

The bedrooms all have cross drafts, and there is plenty 
of wall space against which to place furniture. The lines 
are pleasing, the proportions of the first order, and the 
structure, as a whole, reveals the most painstaking study 
of the smal{ house problem. 

The competition called for a six-room house to cost about 
$3,000, including excavation, grading, steps, walks within 
ten feet of the walls, and the complete building and finish 
of the structure, with 
plumbing, heating 
and lighting, exclu- 
sive of lighting fix- 
tures and papering. 

Since the house was 
first figured, however, 
there have been 
sharp advances in the 
cost of building 
material and labor. 


SST ate gpa 


opel poet rae 


$3,000 house. 





Address . 


Tue Hovse BEAUTIFUL, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send, without charge, full par- 
ticulars about The House Beautiful prize design fora 


To meet this increase, the original plans have been care- 
fully revised, with the result that very considerable econo- 
mies have been effected in the cost of the structure without 
materially affecting either its beauty or its convenience. 
The house stands today exactly as originally planned, 
the only changes being in materials and interior details. y 

The prospective home builder needs only to compare this 
house with the average small house to appreciate the 
difference in convenience, arrang' t and simple dignity. 





Those who wish to 
secure, at a moder- 
ate price, a set of 
complete working 
plans will receive full 
particulars by filling 
out the attached 
coupon. 

















had long wanted a sleeping-porch. Her 
piazza was just large enough to accommodate 
a cot of the usual size. The two obstacles 
she had to overcome were mosquitos and the 
morning sun. She did the first by taking a 
barrel hoop, five yards of mosquito netting 
and three yards of tape; with these she made 
an arrangement which she suspended from a 


a hook screwed to the piazza ceiling. It an- 


swered the purpose surprisingly well. The 
morning sun was a more difficult problem. 
My friend did not feel disposed to purchase a 
screen, even if there had been room enough 
to use it on the piazza,—which there was not. 
She had a green parasol; this she attached to 
the piazza railing. After a few experiments 
she succeeded in getting it at just the right 
place and angle. It was most successful in 
keeping the sun off. As she said, “Why not? 
What was a green parasol intended for but 
just that?” 
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